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spruce Falls Earns More Than Million Net 


Company Operating News Print Paper Mills At Kapuskasing, Ont., Reports Net Profit of $1.- 
106,262 for Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1932—Compares With Net Profit of $755,002 
In Preceding Year—Operating Surplus of $206,121 Carried Forward — Balance 
Sheet Shows Cash Assets of $2,632,437 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 25, 1932—Net profit of $1,106,262 
is reported by Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd., for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1932. The com- 
pany operates paper mills at Kapuskasing, Ont. Dividends 
paid on the first and second preferred shares amounted to 
$973,007, and there was remaining after these deductions 
an operating surplus of $206,121 carried forward. In the 
previous year there was a net profit of $755,002, which, 
after the preferred dividends, left a deficit for the year of 
$219,405. The balance sheet as of April 30 shows cash 
assets at $2,632,437. 


Development of China Clay Deposits 


The Ontario paper industry was interested in the an- 
nouncement a few days ago from Kapuskasing, Ont., that 
further development of china clay deposits in Northern 
Ontario are to be undertaken this year. It is stated that 
J. D. Grant, of Hamilton, Ont., original owner of a block 
of clay claims on the Matagami River at Long Rapids, 
has associated himself with a syndicate planning extensive 
work this year and preparations are being made to ship 
large quantities of fire clay and china clay. The claims 
are some sixty miles north of Kapuskasping and eight 
miles north of the railhead of the line which extends from 
Kapuskasing to Smoky Falls. 

It is indicated that the first work will be to put the road 
from Smoky Rapids to Long Falls in good condition for 
heavy truck traffic, for which purpose Mr, Grant is taking 
a crew of men. After gravelling of the road is completed 
a fleet of six-ton trucks will be used to haul china and fire 
clay to the railheads and shipments will be made to plants 
in the United States and in Southern Ontario, where the 
clay has been established of high quality. A three-quarter 
ton shovel will be used to excavate the clay. 

Plans for later execution contemplate the building of 
clay washing plant and installation of kilns for burning 
fire brick. It is also planned to build this summer a wash- 
ing plant of 200 tons capacity daily, and three kilns with 
a production capacity of 250,000 fire brick weekly. In 
addition to the plans for shipping clay early this summer, it 
is stated that silica sand will be shipped in bulk. 

Two other concerns have been mentioned recently in 


connection with development of Northern Ontario clay 
deposits. C. McCarthy, for the Northern Ontario Clay 
Corporation, an organization with headquarters in Toronto, 
was reported making preparations to take out 1,000 tons of 
clay for sample shipments. The Ruby Oil and Coal Syndi- 
cate, according to E. E. Sheppard, of North Bay, Ont., 
manager, also planned to bring out from 1,000 to 2,000 
tons for manufacturing into table ware and pottery, initial 
manufacturing to be done in Hamilton, pending decision 
as to whether the company would go into manufacturing. 
The claims of the Northern Ontario China Clay Corpora- 
tion constitute the original discovery at Long Rapids, 
while those of the Ruby Oil and Coal Syndicate are at a 
distance of 28 miles from the northern terminus of the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company’s railway line at 
Smoky Falls. The latter company plans a different outlet 
taking the clay down the Massinibi River to the new James 
Bay line of the T. & N. O. Railway, a distance of about 
45 miles. 
News Print Consumption Well Maintained 


In a statement regarding the. news print industry and 
its future, Alex Smith, Toronto, president of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, says: “While conditions in the 
news print industry show no immediate promise of im- 
provement, which must wait a definite upturn in the gen- 
eral business situation, it is well to remember that, in com- 
parison with other heavy manufacturing industries, news 
print consumption is being well maintained, further ex- 
pansion is definitely ended for several years to come and 
there is an increasing tendency toward lower productive 
capacity through the elimination of obsolete plants, which 
cannot continue to operate indefinitely under present com- 
petitive conditions.” 

Paper Man Returns From Old Land 


“The people of Canada have talked themselves into a 
depression,” was the opinion expressed by Fred L. Ratcliff, 
president of the Ratcliff Paper Company, Toronto, who has 
just returned from a holiday in England, with tidings of 
the optimism and good cheer that prevails in the Old Land. 
“T have heard more talk here of depression and hard times 
in 24 hours than I heard in England during the two months 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., of Neenah, Wis., Reports Net Earnings of $112,969.87 for First Half 
of Year—Earnings Declined Sharply In Second Quarter—News Print Paper Mills Anx- 
iously Await Interstate Commerce Division’s Decision’ 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., July 25, 1932—Earnings of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., for the second 
quarter of 1932 took a decided drop, according to the com- 
pany’s published financial statement. The net after de- 
duction of bond interest, taxes and dividends on preferred 
stock was $17,663.96, as compared with a net of $112,- 
969.87 for the first quarter. This gives an earning on 
common stock of three cents a share compared with 19 
cents the first quarter. In the second quarter of 1931, the 


earnings were $1.01 a share, and in the first quarter of. 


last year, 96 cents. For the first half year of 1932, the 
earnings per share therefore were 22 cents, as compared 
to $1.97 for the first half of 1931. 

Net sales (exclusive of interplant sales) for the first 
quarter were $3,778,407.68 and for the second quarter, $3,- 
341,638.83, or a total of $7,120,046.49 for the first half. 
Cost of sales was $3,130,003.01 for the first quarter and 
$2,830,184.74 for the second quarter, or a total of $5,960,- 
187.75 for the first half. Gross profit for six months was 
$1,159,858.74 and selling cost was $883,242.28, leaving a 
profit from operations of $276,616.46. Other income for 
six months amounted to $399,123.47, resulting in a net 
income before interest, taxes and preferred dividends of 
$675,739.93. Bond interest amounted to $213,380.06, fed- 
eral taxes to $50,500, and dividends on preferred stock 
$298,890.00 for the first six months. This leaves the net 
earnings $112,969.87 for the first half. 

Suede Finish Paper Popular 

Suede finished paper manufactured by the Mosinee 
Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis., is enjoying a popular 
market. The process has been perfected to the point where 
the paper will show no signs of oxidation for at least two 
years, and it takes printing so effectively it is being used 
for the fine details of half tone work. It is about as near 
an imitation of suede leather as it is possible to produce, 
and is now produced in seventeen colors for the trade. 


Month of Research Required 


It took months of scientific research to obtain an exact- 
ing product that had the velvety characteristics of suede 
leather, free of odor, with effective adhesion to the paper 
base, and capable of bending without breaking. Samples 
have been subjected to aging tests by being exposed to 
heated air for 100 hours, after which it is pronounced dur- 
able enough to withstand long usage. The machine pro- 
ducing it is equipped with two rolls, one steel engraved to 
give the grain and the other of a softer fibrous construc- 
tion. They rotate in contact at the same speed and in op- 
posite directions. A perfect suede finish is the result, and 
the product has been received popularly by the printing 
trade. 

Paper Chemistry Institute Expands 


Addition of another building to the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wis., by Lawrence College is con- 
templated in the near future. The college is now com- 
pleting the J. A. Kimberly Memorial Library for the In- 
stitute. Almost all of the exterior work has been finished, 
and the interior work is under way. The building is to be 
ready for use at the Fall college term. 


There is now established at the Institute a complete pulp 
mill in minature for the production of pulp by various 
processes, but the need is felt for another building housing 
paper machinery, so the manufacture may be carried 
through to the finished product as a means of more effec- 
tive training of the graduate students enrolled there. The 
Institute also is devoting a lot of time and attention to re- 
search to improve processes, and would apply the same 
policy to the paper mill. 


Kimberly-Clark Officers Sued 


Demurrers in suits totalling about $400,000 against F. J. 
Sensenbrenner, president, and J. C. Kimberly, vice-presi- 
dent, of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation have been filed 
in circuit court at Oshkosh, and answering briefs are to be 
filed in twenty days. 

Four former stockholders of the paper company are 
suing these two officers and others, charging conspiracy in 
the sale of stock to the company, alleging it was purchased 
at less than true value. The demurrers contend there is 
no cause of action given in the complaint and that the 
statute of limitations has run in regard to any act com- 
mitted over six years ago. It is alleged stockholders were 
not given clear reports of the condition of the company 
and the officers took advantage of their ignorance. ; 

The four complainants in the case are heirs of the late 
Peter R. Thom, former general manager of the Kimberly- 
Clark Co., Neenah, Wis. They are Mrs. Christina W. 
Thom, the widow, seeking $156,750, Edgar R. Thom, a son, 
seeking $140,000, and Lois Thom Nichol, a daughter, $20,- 
000. Summons is on file in another case in which Helen 
G. Roemer, another daughter, is plaintiff, but no complaint 
is on file 

News of the Industry 


Employees of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Divi- 
sion at Ashland, Wis., had their annual picnic Sunday at a 
local park, with about 2,000 attending. The day was spent 
with ball games and contests between crews of various 
departments, and with other recreation. Many prizes were 
awarded. ; 

The Southern Ruralist Company, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., 
has filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking a lower freight rate on paper, other than news print, 
shipped to Atlanta from the Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s 
mill at Kimberly, Wis. The present rate is 88 cents a 
hundred pounds, and it is charged that this is excessive 
and unreasonable. The company seeks reparation also for 
past payments, 

William F. Steinert, who served the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation as a millwright for twenty-five years, died at 
his home at Appleton, Wis. last week. He was 70 years 
old. 

News print mills are anxiously awaiting a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on its investigation 
of the news print situation. They cite that the industry 
and the advertising business are in precarious situations 
and have suffered from changed conditions as much as the 
railroads. Briefs were filed in the case August 1, 1930 
and pressure is being brought to render a decision, which 
it is hoped will be favorable to shippers of news print. 
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Boston Paper Market Displays More Activity 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Improves and Inquiries for Future Account 
Are Numerous—Summer Specialties Continue In Seasonal Request—Box Board Moving 
In Moderate Volume—Paper Stock Market Irregular 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

soston, Mass., July 25, 1932—Definitely more action 
has developed in the wholesale paper market in the last 
week, followed by increased cheerfulness among many 
merchants. “The birds are chirping more optimistically,” 
to use the expression of one paper man. In addition to 
orders, inquiries are more numerous. This condition 
applies to many cases, although some do not report so 
favorably for the week. Encouraging reports from some 
other industries have had a salutary effect on many of 
the trade, who have, no doubt, benefited both in actual 
orders and in their state of mind. 

Bonds and ledgers are apparently holding their own. 
Printing papers have been moving in larger volume, ac- 
cording to reports. Some new lines, including both fine 
and wrapping paper, are being put on the market. There 
is more activity in papers for the shoe trade. Summer 
specialties continue in fairly good demand. Box board 
is moving in moderate volume, although indications favor 
greater liveliness. 

In the paper stock market there appears to be a little 
improvement in roofing rags, although values have not 
yet appreciated. In other lines, no particular change from 
dullness has developed and the few price revisions that 
have been made have been downward, One of the local 
box board mills was shut down during the week. Price 
changes include the following: No. 1 old manila paper 
has declined from .£80 @ .90 to .60 @ .70; paper mill 
bagging from .60 @ .70 to .50 @ .60; new white No. 1 
shirt cuttings from .04 @ .04% to .0334 @ .04, and new 
white No. 2 shirt cuttings from .03 @ .0334 to .023%4 @ 
03%. 


News of the Trade 


Arthur E. Ham & Sons have become sole Boston agents 
for Potomac Torchon, a new cover, of which they are dis- 
tributing attractive sample books and are stocking in their 
warehouse. Potomac Torchon has a modern finish, com- 
bined with excellent printing surface. Both sides are so 
much alike that it is almost impossible to tell them apart, 
and in the printing quality they are the same. The em- 
hossed finish lends an air of distinction and quality while 
retaining a waxy surface. This cover, manufactured by 
District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company, is in 
white, yellow, buff, blue, azure, lavender, coral, brown, 
wintergreen and light gray. 

The Brown Company has put on the market a new line, 
Sealo, a northern kraft, in the highly competitive Number 
2 field. This paper is made in finishes for all industries 
and is individually treated for each industry. The new 
line is meeting with a favorable reception. The Brown 
Company have removed their local office at 80 Federal 
street from Rooms 744-746 to Room 716 in the same 
building. 

Colonel Edgar Smalley, managing director of Edwin 
Butterworth, Ltd., who has been in this country three 
weeks, including a visit to the local office of the firm, 
sailed for England Saturday on SS. Scythia. 

J. H. Brewer, general manager of Storrs & Bement 
Company, left today on a two weeks’ yachting trip along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Warren D. Thompson, of Baird & Bartlett Company, 


with his family, is passing his vacation at their summer 
residence, Harrison, Me. Richard F. Piper, of the same 
company, accompanied by Mrs. Piper, has gone on a 
vacation, including Montreal and other points in Canada. 

Nathan S. Clark, president of Knight, Allen & Clark, 
Inc., dealers in printing papers, envelopes and card 
boards, says that new orders and inquiries are being re- 
ceived and that there is more confidence. 


I. P. Co. Reports Larger Sales 

International Paper and Power Company reports that 
gross sales in the first quarter were $35,916,838, compared 
with $35,475,300 in the first quarter of last year; net 
revenue including other income and before interest, de- 
preciation, etc., was $10,700,175 against $9,995,231; and 
balance deducted from surplus was $399,567 compared 
with $593,561 added to surplus in the first quarter of last 
year. 

In his comments to shareholders, Archibald R. Grau- 
stein, president of the company, says: 

“The net loss of $399,567 for the first quarter of 1932, 
as compared with a balance of $593,561 carried to surplus 
for the first quarter of 1931, reflects the continued fall in 
prices and in volume of business. Business is still de- 
clining and operations for the second quarter will result 
in a net loss materially larger than that for the first quarter. 

“On the other hand, it should be noted that the losses re- 
corded are after substantial charges for reserves which do 
not entail any money payments, 

“An intensive effort to achieve added economies in op- 
erations and in overhead is now under way. These im- 
provements together with the further reduction of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in all salaries and wages made 
effective June 1, 1932, by International Paper Company 
and subsidiaries should result in annual savings of between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000.” 

Comparative earnings statements are as follows: 

1932 
5,916,838 
Net revenue, inc. other income 700,175 
Less: Int. and disc. on funded debt, income taxes, 
divs. and amounts applicable minority 
stocks of subsidiaries 8,935,796 

Depreciation ; 163,946 

Balance for I. P. & P. Co. dividends 399,567 


Less dividends on I. P. & P. Co. preferred stocks 6: 
3alance deducted from surplus 399,567 ,039,004 


(D) Deficit. 


In the above statement income and expenses of Canadian 
subsidiaries have been taken at parity of exchange without 
adjustment of differences between foreign and United 
States currencies. All profits and losses actually realized 
in transactions involving exchange have been included in 
the above results. 


Board and Paper Products Co. Formed 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 25, 1932—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the secretary of state here by 
the Board and Paper Products Company, Inc., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The corporation has an intial capital stock 
of 500 shares valued at $100 each par value and the first 
board of directors is composed of Edmund H. Miller, 
Elinor B. Miller and Arthur F. Gerding. 
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Fraser Co’s Reorganization Plan Ratified 


Vote of Note Holders At Meeting Held In Montreal Last Thursday Favors Proposed Exchange 
of $5.000.000 Fifteen Year 614 Per Cent. Unsecured Debentures for Common Shares— 
Attitude of Bond and Security Holders to be Considered This Week 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., July 25, 1932—At a meeting of the 
noteholders of the Fraser Companies, Ltd., held here on 
Thursday, the proposed plan for reorganization of the 
concern was ratified by a vote of approximately 8 to 1. 
Opposition to the ratification was led by a recently- 
formed Noteholders’ Protective Committee. 

The noteholders were asked to approve the exchange 
of $5,000,000 fifteen-year 6% per cent unsecured de- 
bentures of the Fraser Companies for common shares. 
The shares are to be represented by voting trust certificates 
issued in accordance with the scheme at the rate of two 
common shares for each $100 held in debentures. 

Bondholders and owners of the securities are to meet 
this week to consider whether or not to ratify the plan in 
so far as it affects their holdings. 


Donnacona Reorganization 


From Quebec it is announced that opposition has de- 
veloped in connection with the ‘proposed reorganization 
of the Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd. At a meeting of 
about 700 first mortgage bond holders a vote was passed 
against the acceptance of the plan it was proposed to sub- 
mit at a meeting to be held this week. 

At the end of the last Donnacona fiscal year, December 
31, there were outstanding a total of $6,584,000 of the 
5% per cent series A first mortgage sinking fund gold 
bonds. 

The meeting decided to submit a counter proposal to 
the company by which bondholders would receive income 
debentures for their bonds at the rate of $500 for each 
$1,000, together with ten ordinary class B shares, as well 
as representation of “gold bond” holders in the manage- 
ment of the company. 

Dalhousie Operations Curtailed 


The New Brunswick International Paper Company has 
announced that because of present marketing conditions, 
the paper mill at Dalhousie will run only on about half 
time, as production must be cut down. The plant for the 
present, will operate two instead of four machines. 
Recently a 10 per cent reduction of salaries and wages of 
the company’s staff went into effect also. 


Union Trust Makes Distribution 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, July 25, 1932—Distribution of $8,400,- 
000, a 50 per cent dividend of the Union Trust Company 
by the Winters National Bank and Trust Company, as 
Trustee, under agreement of the courts, the Attorney 
General’s office and the State Banking Department, is 
under way and promises to prove a substantial aid to both 
retail and wholesale business in Dayton and the Miami 
Valley. 

Many thousands of depositors received their money 
during the past week and others will follow this week, in- 
cluding thousands of school children who are to receive 
their full deposits as their first and only payment in the 
liquidation of the Union Trust, closed since the latter part 
of last October. 


The distribution of these millions was brought about 
largely through the efforts of three- large paper manufac- 
turers who have interests not only in Dayton and the 
Miami Valley but in other sections of the country and in 
Canada. 

These men were the heaviest individual depositors in the 
closed bank and with one exception opposed the resump- 
tion of business by that bank. When the plan for liquida- 
tion on a 100 per cent basis was suggested, all gave their 
unqualified support and favored the payment out of half 
of the bank’s assets, the balance to be paid when obliga- 
tions are met by the Union Trust customers. A substantial 
loan was made from the Finance Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion and the first thing the Winters bank will do in the 
future, will be the repayment of this loan. 

Probably the opinion of Edward B. Weston, head of the 
Weston Paper Company, and one of the heavy depositors 
of the Union Trust, will show how the distribution was 
viewed here this week. 

“Dayton citizens have suffered like all other cities where 
financial institutions have been closed,” he said, “but 1 
think the release of 50 per cent of the bank’s assets will be 
instrumental in re-establishing a fair amount of confidence 
in this community. 

“The industry of the Miami Valley likewise will benefit 
because it will release additional capital with which to 
carry on normal operations. 

He cited the fact that $8,400,000 would take care of ac- 
counts considerably in excess of that amount. “The re- 
lease of this increased line of credit among firms and in- 
dividuals should be a real help to the community.” 


Union Bag Strike Continues 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fa ts, N. Y., July 23, 1932.—The striking em- 
ployees of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation have 
been notified that they must make application before 
August 1 if they wish to continue working for the com- 
pany. This announcement was made by John P. Burke, 
president of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
at a meeting held here this week. He said that a number 
of the strikers had already received notification but it is 
probable that the mills will continue running with the 
non-union force if no applications to return are received. 
It Was suggested by Mr. Burke that the unions enlist the 
aid of the executive committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its dealings with the company in order 
to effect a speedy settlement. 

During the meeting William Collins, an official of the 
American Federation of Labor, advised the strikers to re- 
main firm in their stand for union recognition and praised 
them for their sacrifices already made. He declared that 
it was not fair to ask the workers to accept working con- 
ditions similar to those existing in the South and said 
that the full support of his organization would be given. 
He also challenged the directors to an open debate on 
whether or not paper could be produced cheaper in the 
South than in the North. 
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Manufacturing Chemists’ Association Meets 


At the recent annual convention of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association that was held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
the following officers were elected: Lamont du Pont, 
president; W. B. Bell of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, vice president; Edgar M. Allen, second vice presi- 
dent; J. W. McLaughlin, treasurer; Warren R. Watson, 
secretary. 

Mr. Derby Speaks on the Tariff 


H. L. Derby of the American Cyanamid Company, who 
was re-elected a member of the executive committee, de- 
livered the following address on the tariff : 

Beginning with George Washington’s term as President, 
down through the years to the present Administration, 
Industry has been protected in the United States by a 
tariff, excepting in the terms of two presidents. No one 
will deny that our progress in this country has been stead- 
ily forward, and no well-informed person will deny that 
the tariff has contributed greatly to this program. 

Our present tariff law was drawn on the theory that 
it equalizes the difference in the cost of production in for- 
eign countries and at home, taking into account elements 
of expense in delivering articles to the principal domestic 
market. Such a tariff cannot be regarded as an embargo 
against foreign countries, our International bankers to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. As a matter of fact, 70 per 
cent of our imports enter the country duty free and if 
there is any article in the 6000 odd items that is incorrectly 
assessed a remedy lies in the so-called “Flexible Section” 
of the administrative part of the act, which permits re- 
adjustment of such duty to the extent of 50 per cent up- 
ward or downward. Since the ‘“Hawley-Smoot Act” be- 


came a law there have been 164 applications for change 
received by the Tariff Commission, 91 of these were or- 
dered investigated, including 16 ordered by the Senate. 


45 were denied or dismissed. 12 were withdrawn. There 
are still 36 cases pending. Report on 10 applications have 
been sent to the Senate, and 39 reports have gone to the 
President for his approval. Of these 39, the rating on 8 
commodities were advanced and on 16 the ratings were 
reduced. 


Attacked by Political Leaders 


A general attack, as has been carrfed on by various 
political leaders, on the whole 6000 items is therefore 
rather inconsistent. Repeatedly have challenges been is- 
sued by tariff supporters to those in opposition to name a 
list of articles that are assessed with excessive duties, and 
those challenges have never been answered. 

No other industry, more than ours, needs protection 
against ruinous foreign competition. The history of the 
chemical industry, with which you gentlemen are so fa- 
miliar, indicates beyond any question of doubt the inability 
of our industry to exist without this protection. At the 
beginning of the World War America was startled to find 
that the very basic products of defense were not made 
in this country, or were made in such inadequate quantities 
as to be of little value. Our distinguished President, at 
that time, Woodrow Wilson, made the vigorous statement 
that never again should America permit the chemical in- 
dustry—this important arm of defense—to be without 
proper support and encouragement in the development 
that should and would take place. The growth of the 
chemical industry since that time has been tremendous in 
1913 the capital investment was less than $2,000,000,000 
and today it is in excess of $5,500,000,000. More than 
ne million men are normally engaged in the industry and 


operating at a normal rate of production, more than 4 
million freight cars are needed for the transportation of 
raw materials and finished products of the industry. These 
figures are for those (if any) who enjoy statistics. That 
growth would have been impossible without traiff pro- 
tection. 

With the cheap foreign labor and transportation costs 
from the Ruhr to Hoboken—lower than from Harrisburg, 
Pa. and Rochester, N. Y. to the same destination—this 
development in our industry would not have occurred. 


Statement by Mr. Treadway 


Numerous uninformed individuals attack the high rates 
in the present act, but Representative Treadway of Mas- 
sachusetts recently made the statement on the floor of 
the House of Representatives that Schedule No. 1 in the 
present act, based on 1928 imports contained average rates 
of 31.4 per cent against 29.22 per cent in the 1922 act, and 
that if you excluded the so-called “agricultural chemicals” 
from the present law that the rates on other chemical prod- 
ucts are actually lower at present than they were under 
the 1922 law. Mr. Treadway also pointed out that the 
present law increased only 47 items under the old sched- 
ule, and decreased 66 items. The 1930 law transferred 26 
items from the dutiable to the free list, and only 14 items 
from the free list to the dutiable list, so it will be seen 
that the present tariff law was not drawn with an idea of 
improving the position of the chemical industry over that 
enjoyed in the prior law. 

Foreign interests are very actively engaged in propa- 
ganda to either make ineffective or destroy the tariff pro- 
tection to American industry, and the chemical industry 
is logically one that will find itself assailed. It hardly 
seems conceivable that the nation would endanger its de- 
fense in these times, nevertheless, there will be arguments 
which would to the uninformed sound plausible and which 
will be stressed and propounded with the one thought in 
mind that if a change in the Congress takes place in 
November a new tariff bill can be put through which will 
be satisfactory to the foreign producers and to some inter- 
national bankers. We are told that unless we reduce our 
tariff rates and allow, the foreign manufacturers to sell 
their goods in this market that we will never collect the 
foreign debets. Personally, I had rather postpone those 
debts 100 years than to reduce our tariff schedules and 
permit a flood of foreign goods into this market, further 
increasing unemployment and bringing disaster to indus- 
try, agriculture and labor. 


Some Interesting Figures 


It has been said that our foreign trade of 1929 which 
amounted to $5,240,000,000 in exports and $4,309,000,000 
of imports was seriously affected by reason of the tariff 
passed in 1930, and the figures of 1931—$2,424,000,000 in 
exports and about $2,000,000,000 in imports are given to 
substantiate this contention. If, however, one is to sub- 
tract imports of 1931 of $2,000,000,000 from the imports 
of 1929 of $4,309,000,000 we fing that this $2,500,000.- 
000 added to our exports in 1931 of $2,424,000,000 equals 
a figure of $4,800,000,000 which is only $400,000,000 less 
than the total exports of 1929. My point is this, the de- 
crease in imports has I believe been made up, to a great 
extent, by the substitution of domestic production for for- 
eign imports and, as a matter of fact, there is no country 
in the world in as good a position to isolate itself, so far 
as International trade is concerned, as is the United States. 
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I do not believe that foreign countries are putting up 
tariff walls in retaliation for any other country’s tariff 
walls. I believe these countries are putting up tariff bar- 
riers to protect their domestic industries and encourage as 
far as possible their domestic industrial and agricultural 
activity, and I firmly believe that the waste of unnecessary 
transportation to and from the different countries can be 
avoided by more domestic business and less international 
business. As to our own tariff situation, Garrett Garrett 
in a recent tariff article in the Saturday Evening Post very 
tritely writes “To say that tariff barriers have ruined trade 
is like saying fever is the cause of disease.” 

Export Business Least Profitable 


As a matter of fact, the export business of the United 
States has been the least profitable and the most expensive 
of any class of business we have enjoyed, and while I am 
in sympathy with foreign trade, I want to see that foreign 
trade a logical trade and trade that does not operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States. I do not believe 
we should attempt to sell sheep to Australia, nor lumber 
to Canada, but I do believe that we should sell to foreign 
countries such products as we produce better or cheaper, 
and I believe we should purchase from foreign countries 
those products that can be best grown and produced in 
those countries, and I maintain that our tariff law, as at 
present on the statute books, was intended to provide for 
this very thing. Raw materials which we purchase abroad 
come in duty free and many finished products inadequately 
produced here are subject to no duty. I do not believe in 
excessive tariff schedules, and I see no reason for enacting 
a high tariff on bananas to force the consumption of 
oranges. 

You have read that England, for the first time in his- 
tory, has abandoned free trade and erected a tariff bar- 
rier. During the last 10 years Engiand has averaged in the 
collection of tariff duties $562,000,000 per annum. The 
U. S. average over the same period was $570,000,000 per 
annum. England’s population is less than 40 millions. Ours 
over 120 millions. 

If we could always keep in mind that in the final analy- 
sis labor is the chief item of every finished product and 
that we are actually selling our country’s labor in the form 
of produce and manufactured products, it might aid us 
in the realization that, if taken from the ground to the 
finished product, labor in most instances represents more 
than 90 per cent of the cost of the product. Standards of 
labor in this country are higher than in any other country, 
and I, for one, do not want those standards reduced to 
those of the foreign countries. 


Hamilton Comparatively Prosperous 


Dayton, Ohio, July 25, 1932—Hamilton, the home of a 
couple of large paper concerns and a paper machinery 
plant. also woolen mills and other industries allied with the 
paper industry, is one of the best in the state, it is revealed, 
in an industrial and commercial sense. 

Naturally, the depression has affected the community, 
but not as much as might be expected. Hamilton has man- 
aged to forge ahead in spite of conditions. 

According to a report of John B. Gilbert, chief of the 
division of labor statistics, a payroll of more than 25 mil- 
lion dollars was disbursed in Butler county. 

Middletown, “The Paper City,” which has more paper 
manufacturing companies than its sister city, Hamilton, 
likewise is located in Butler county and should be given 
full credit for the large amount of the payroll, in addition 
to Hamilton. 

The payroll covers 773 establishments reporting to this 
division in the Ohio department of Industrial relations. 


The exact total, the report discloses, is $25,303,714. Of 
this amount approximately $19,000,000, or 75.3 per ceut 
of the payroll, was paid to wage-earners; more than 
$3,427,000 to bookkeepers, stenographers and office clerk 
$1,072,062 to salespeople (not traveling) and $1,740,309. 
to superintendents and managers. 

One hundred and thirty-four of these establishments 
were manufacturers, reporting a total payroll of $18,796,- 
424, or 74.3 per cent of the county’s total payroll. 

The county’s total loss in payroll for 1931, as compared 
with 1930, was $10,256,551, and in the manufacturing 
group $8,700,221. 

It is interesting to note that the iron and steel indus- 
tries probably suffered most, with a loss of 42.3 per cent; 
paper and printing, a loss of 9.2 per cent, with tobacco 
manufacturers suffering even a smaller loss than the paper 
and allied industries. 

In the 134 establishments 14,271 persons were employed. 
The maximum of employment was reached in April with 
20,567. 


W.. 


New Sample Book of Gummed Papers 

The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio has just 
produced a new sample book showing its line of flat 
gummed papers. A tabbed index divides the White Pa- 
pers into three groups as follows: English Finish, Super- 
calendered Finish, Coated. This index enables the printer 
more easily to find the grade that will serve his purpose, 
so far as printing surface is concerned. 

The colored papers are divided into three groups, as 
follows: Mediums and Krafts, Plated, Glazed. There is 
also a section containing special grades such as glassine, 
a paper for printing on the gummed side, and a paper 
for sticking to metal surfaces. 

Each sample carries a brief description of its charac- 
teristics and also gives complete information with re- 
gard to the gumming. 

In addition to the tabbed index for printing surface, 
the book also contains an index page from which can be 
found the grade best suited for sticking to almost any 
surface. Twenty-eight different surfaces are listed in this 
index and they cover practically every requirement. 

The book is bound in a plain. neat cover which shows 
up to splendid advantage the TROJAN trade-mark label 
used by The Gummed Products Company. 

The book contains about 75 samples representing ap- 
proximately 90 regular items in the entire line. The 
Gummed Products Company has been manufacturing all 
kinds of gummed paper and cloth for nearly twenty years 
and its products are well known for their high standard 
of quality. The quality of every item has been main- 
tained and in many instances improved recently, thus 
making the title of the sample book “A Complete Line of 
Highest Quality Gummed Papers” truly descriptive of its 
contents. 

Interested persons are invited to write for a copy of 
this sample book. 


Japanese Paper Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 20, 1932—The Japanese Paper 
Manufacturers Association reports output by the mills of 
the association as totaling 53,914 short tons during the 
month of April as compared with 54,735 tons during the 
preceding month and 57,640 tons during the corresponding 
month last year. Production for the four months period 
of the current year totaled 213,323 tons and sales 225,712 
tons, as against 222,427 tons and 223,697 tons respectively 
for the corresponding four months last year. 
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Holyoke—The Paper City to Welcome TAPPI 


Holyoke, a city of varied industrial progress, in the 
heart of the Connecticut Valley famous for its scenic 
beauty, is ideally suited for the fall meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Sep- 
tember 14, 15 and 16. 

Captain Elizur Holyoke and Captain Roland Thomas 
on a trip down the Connecticut River in search of a suitable 
place to settle were so much attracted by the beauty and 
splendid situation of the locality that they settled and 
founded the city of Holyoke. 

Holyoke’s Industries 

Holyoke is known the world over as “The Paper City.” 
Within its confines are the largest manufacturers of fine 
writing paper, one of the largest silk mills, the largest 
alpaca mills, and the greatest power pump works in the 
world, as well as a number of the leading paper converters, 
makers of fine stationery, blank books, envelopes, cover 
papers, etc. Here are to be found some of the finest 
mechanics and other workmen in this country engaged in 
the manufacture of paper-making machinery, valves and 
hydrants, boilers, elevating trucks, electric tractors and 
other metal products, automobile tires, accessories and 
allied lines. 

Practically all the material that goes into the making of 
articles of wearing apparel is produced in Holyoke. Large 
thread, worsted, cotton, plush, blanket, felt and braid 
plants, many of them nationally known, send their products 
to the four corners of the earth. 

The estimated value of products manufactured in Hol- 
yoke annually is $100,000,000.00. 

The upbuilding of Holyoke and its manufacturing de- 
velopment are largely attributable to the water power 
which has been harnessed by a great dam spanning the 
Connecticut River. This powerful yet picturesque dam is 
1,020 feet long and feeds three levels of power canals 
having a total fall of over 57 feet, and aggregating five 
miles in length, along which are situated Holyoke’s pro- 
gressive mills. This canal system is unique among the 
power developments of the country. The development was 
conceived in 1849, and is even today conceded to be a won- 
derful engineering achievement. 

Transportation Facilities 

Holyoke is centrally located and is within easy reach of 
large financial business and social centers. It is 107 miles 
from Boston, 143 miles from New York City, 99 miles 
from Providence, 63 miles from New Haven, 103 miles 


DAM oF HOLYOKE WATER Power Cov. 


from Albany, 61 miles from Brattleboro, a gateway to the 
Berkshires and the Mohawk Trail. 

Members in the west can make connections by fast trains 
(carrying Pullmans) over the Michigan Central Railroad, 
without change to Springfield, which is only twenty minutes 
from Holyoke. Trains leave the Grand Central Station 
New York City at frequent intervals from 8 A. M. to 
11:45 P. M., the trip taking a little less than four hours. 
Connections from Boston and the North can be made with 
equal convenience, 

The convention will have headquarters at the Nonotuck 


. 


Hore. NoNoTuck 


Hotel where requests for room reservations may be made. 
There are also several small taverns which accommodate 
small parties at very reasonable rates. The Hotel North- 
ampton in Northampton and the Kimball Hotel in Sprin:z- 
field are within easy reach of the headquarters. 

Make reservations early as a splendid program is being 
prepared and no one can afford to miss this fall meeting. 
Points of Interest 

Mr. Tom 

The entrance to Mt. Tom is irom Northampton Street, 
the main highway between Holyoke and Northampton. The 
observatory, which is part of the new summit house, is 
1266 feet above sea level. Referring to Mt. Tom, the late 
President McKinley said, “It is the most beautiful moun- 
tain outlook in the world.” The top is reached in comfort. 
The Mt. Tom Railway is most interesting in its operation. 
Large electric cars operate from the base to the top and 
back again. The telescopes in the observatory open up a 
magnificent panorama. 


Lookinc TowArps Mt. Tom From City HALL 
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Mr. HoLyoKe 

Abraham Lincoln thought it worth while to climb this 
mountain back in 1860, as countless others had done«be- 
fore and have done since. The Mt. Holyoke Hotel, located 
on the summit, is a popular outing place. It is in South 
Hadley Center, on the main highway between Holyoke 
and Amherst. An auto road leads to the top. 
Hampton Ponps 

Located midway between Westfield and Holyoke is a 
large body of water called Hampton Ponds which offers 
boating and bathing facilities. Its shores are dotted with 
cottages. The committee is planning to use this ideal spot 
for their recreation program. 
Hotyoke Canoe CLUB 

The Holyoke Canoe Club is located at Smith’s Ferry. 
It has a splendid club house and well developed grounds 
with tennis courts, athletic field, canoeing and boating fa- 
cilities. Its location on the Connecticut River is most ad- 
vantageous for swimming and other water sports. 


MounrtTAIN ParK 


Mountain Park comprises over 500 acres of mountain 
and meadow woodland. It contains unusual geological 
formations and the largest collection of various species of 
trees found in any area of similar size in New England. 
Its amusement facilities include all of the devices calcu- 
lated to interest young and old. It has a large restaurant, 
a splendid dance hall, theatre, pavilions and athletic field. 
A half million dollars is now being spent in its further de- 
velopment and its wild charm is carefully preserved. Its 
natural beauty is enhanced by rose gardens, lily ponds, 
and a profusion of flowers of many kinds. 


Tue COLLEGES 


Mount Holyoke College in South Hadley Center is the 
oldest institution of learning for women in America, and 
is one of the most picturesquely situated. Smith College 
in Northampton is the largest women’s college and has a 
beautifully developed campus. In Amherst are located the 
famous Amherst College and Massachusetts State College. 
Trips will be arranged so that visitors can visit the campus 
of these colleges. 


Go.LF CLuBs 


Within a half hour drive of the City of Holyoke are 
located eight splendid golf courses, making this city a 
mecca for golf enthusiasts. The Mt. Tom Golf Club, 
located on Northampton Street, is one of the sportiest 
eighteen-hole courses in the country. The Holyoke Coun- 
try Club is located at Smith’s Ferry on the main highway 
between Holyoke and Northampton and has superior na- 
tural attractions to make it a popular place. In South 
Hadley Center is The Orchard Club which has a course 
that offers an interesting challenge. Other clubs, which 
are nearby are the Oxford Club in Chicopee Falls, the 
Springfield Country Club on the main highway between 
Holyoke and Springfield, the Mt. Tekoa Club in Westfield, 
the Longmeadow Club in Longmeadow and the Northamp- 
ton Country Club in Northampton. 

The local committee is arranging tournaments at some 


of these courses where fine trophies will be given to the 
winners, 


Segal Paper Co. Files Petition 


Boston, Mass., July 18, 1932—Ben Z. Segal, doing 
business as Segal Paper Company, Lynn, Mass., salesman, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $7,265: as- 
sets, $240. Schedules are to be filed later. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Add New Line 


Dayton, Ohio, July 25, 1932.—A new product has becn 
added to the output of the Reynolds & Reynolds Company, 
it was revealed the past week when the sales force as- 
sembled at the Dayton factory. The salesmen held a four- 
day session and were addressed by Edward S, Reynolds 
and other officials. 

The new line is “crook proof” bank checks, fashioned 
trom a new stock of safety paper. It is expected that the 
sales from this line will mount to $1,250,000 during the 
coming year, it was announced by company officials. 

The sales force, covering the entire country, is in addi- 
tion to the one already in the field handling the company’s 
previous products and will be under the supervision of 
L. H. Forster, sales manager. 

In connection with the new product, the company an- 
nounces the opening of a bank supply division headed by 
R. C. Chick, who came to the Dayton company several 
months ago from the Todd Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chick has had wide experience in handling bank supply 
lines, having been associated with the Bankers Supply 
Company at one time in Denver and Chicago. 

Mr. Chick told the assembled salesmen that the new 
line of supplies is to be the most up-to-date of any ever 
put on the market by any bank supply house. The entire 
lineup is centered around the company’s new “Reynoco” 
safety paper, this paper being a product of the Miami 
Valley and with outstanding advantages. 

The paper will be converted into bank checks for the 
new line of manufacture and is thoroughly crook-proof in 
that it cannot be altered or tampered with. 

Inasmuch as the output will be handled by a separate 
sales organization, the sales force will be doubled. In- 
creased facilities for the manufacture of this enlarged 
volume are being planned by the installation of new equip- 
ment and added personnel. The enterprise is bound to aid 
Dayton industry and spread the fame of Dayton-made 
products throughout the United States. 


Paper Directory of the World 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations published 
by Dean & Son, Ltd., London, England for 1932 has just 
appeared. It is substantially bound in cloth and contains 
over 1,000 pages. 

The international character of this Red Book of the 
Paper Industry (its 41st annual issue), renders it of par- 
ticular interest to all those who are in any way connected, 
or have business relations, with the paper and allied trades, 
while the alphabetical nature of its arrangement makes it 
particularly easy for reference. 

How the pages of the volume have been affected by 
events and circumstances of the past thirty years will be 
found referred to in the Prefatory Note, while in the 
directory itself detailed particulars are furnished regarding 
the paper, pulp and board mills of the World, such as 
location, productions, number and width of machines, 
tonnage output, power used, telegraphic address, etc., as 
well as lists of British wholesale stationers, paper mer- 
chants, waste paper merchants, rag merchants and paper 
stock dealers, China clay producers and merchants, card- 
board box manufacturers, paper bag makers, and paper 
agents with the mills they represent; the mill productions 
too are classified under 400 trade headings, alphabetically 
arranged as to products, countries, and mills. 

Dean’s Paper Makers’ Directory of the World may be 
ordered from the Lockwood Trade Journal Company, 1() 
East 39th street, New York. ; : 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Ben Alexander, president of the Wausau Paper Mills 
Company, of Brokaw, Wis., was among the prominent 
visitors to New York last week. 

-* 2 

D. C. Everest, vice president and general manager of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, of Rothschild, Wis., 
was a New York visitor last week. 

* *K * : 

Col. Edgar Smalley, managing director of Edwin But- 
terworth, Ltd., sailed from New York for Liverpool last 
Saturday aboard the Cunard liner Scythia, 

* ok * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, with headquarters at 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, spent several days in Chicago last week. 

x * x 


J. M. Berger, president of the Forbes Paper Company, 
of 362-364 West Broadway, New York, is a proud grand- 
father for the first time. A baby boy was born on Sunday, 
July 10, to his daughter and son-in-law, Dr, and Mrs. 
M. B. Bangel, and not a daughter, as inadvertently stated 
in this column last week. 

* * * 

The fourteenth exposition of Chemical Industries, the 
next chemical show, will be held in New York during the 
week of February 27 to March 4, 1933. Grand Central 
Palace will again be the location and three entire floors 
will be devoted to the exhibits showing the newest develop- 
ments in raw materials, machinery and manufacturing 
products. Already, at this early date, more than 179 com- 
panies have reserved space. The exhibitors represent over 
forty American industries which are classified as chemical. 

x * Ox 

E. A. Westfall, associated with the general management 
of the Hearst newspapers for several years, resigned last 
week to resume his former connection with the H. G. 
Craig Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, of 
which he has been vice-president for a number of years. 
Mr. Westfall retained his position of vice-president during 
his association with the Hearst organization. The H. G. 
Craig company was appointed last week as sole sales repre- 
sentatives in the United States for Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany of Quebec. 


German Paper Production Lower 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., July 27, 1932—German paper 
and board production during the first five months of this 
year shows a decrease of nearly 15 per cent compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, according to 
figures released by the Central Association of Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers. Production of news print, which 
is the largest item dropped from 211,060 tons to 171,- 
283 tons; other wood content printing and writing papers 
from 145,450 tons to 127,838 tons; and boards from 145,- 
884 tons to 133,410 tons. 


A. J. Palmer Heads United Wall Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., July 25, 1932.—A. J. Palmer of 
Madison, N. J., has been chosen president of the United 
Wall Paper Factories, Inc., succeeding Winfield A. Hup- 
puch, of this village. Mr. Huppuch has been named 
chairman of the board. Charles W. Kellogg, also of this 
village, has been promoted to vice president after serving 
a number of years as treasurer. 
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Paper Mills in Safety Contest 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., July 25, 1932.—A number of, paper 
mills in this district have already enrolled in the eighth 
annual accident prevention contest sponsored by Asso- 
ciated Industries which is scheduled to start late next 
month, Several hundred concerns have already filed entry 
notices and the contest promises to be lively. Weekly re- 
ports will be made during the progress of the campaign 
and prizes will be awarded those having the best records 
at the conclusion late in November. 

It was announced that entries so far have not been as 
high as last year but an increased number is expected be- 
fore the closing date. Several paper mills in this section 
were among the winners in the contest last year in which 
the enrollments were the largest ever recorded. Chamber 
of Commerce organizations in the various cities are co- 
operating with Associated Industries in order to make the 
campaign a success. 


Hammermill Duchrome Cover 


The Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., announces 
a new duplex cover paper which has been given the name 
“Hammermill Duchrome Cover.” 

This new paper is distinctive in that the lighter side 
is a step-down of tone value from the darker side. This 
not only assures perfect harmony if the stock is used for 
a menu program or announcement, but provides a unique 
and pleasing transition from the outside cover of a book- 
let to the inside cover, and from there to the white or 
tinted text paper that may be selected for the body of the 
message. The color step-down has been carefully planned 
and makes for readability as well as attractiveness. 

Duchrome comes in four color combinations and four 
finishes, in a medium weight that is sturdy enough to 
stand a lot of use, and light enough to be economical in 
first cost and mailing expense. 


Appeal Union Bag Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., July 25, -1932.—Village officials 
have served notice of appeal on the recent decision of 
Judge Heffernan in granting a writ of certiorari to the 
Union Bag and Paper Company and Union Bag and 
Paper Power Corporation for a review of the assessments 
on their mill properties. The document has been filed 
with the county clerk. The writ granted is returnable 
at a term of Supreme Court on July 22 and was issued 
a few weeks ago. 

Several months ago Judge Heffernan had declared -void 
a similar order issued by Judge Rogers on the grounds 
that relationship existed between the latter and the mayor 
of the village. A few weeks later the paper company 
filed application for a new writ which was granted. 


Port Terminal at Fort Edward Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., July 25, 1932.—The port terminal 
here is the scene of considerable activity. A vessel is 
being loaded with news print paper by Finch, Pruyn & 
Co. for shipment to customers which has necessitated the 
employment of a large force of stevedores. The com- 
pany is now using the water route almost exclusively in 
iis shipment. 

Another consignment of foreign pulp for the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation is also expected in the near 
future. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEW/— 


Construction News 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Electric City Box Company, 202 
Oak street, manufacturer of fancy paper boxes and con- 
tainers, has taken over the Monarch-Nusbaum Paper Box 
Company, with localplant at 106 Broadway, following 
recent purchase, and will consolidate with its organization. 
Purchasing company will continue the line of paper box 
and container manutacture of the Monarch-Nusbaum com- 
pany, carrying out general expansion program for that 
purpose. Lawrence M. Weil is president of the Electric 
City company. 

Stevens Point, Wis.—The Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Stevens Point Branch, has secured 
permission from the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion for raising and enlarging its local dam, for increased 
water service for mill. It is understood that work will 
proceed at an early date. 

Hartford City, Ind—The Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has resumed opera- 
tions in the mill division at plant at Hartford City, fol- 
lowing shut down for a number of weeks. This places all 
departments of the plant in service, to be continued for an 
indefinite period. A sizable working force is being em- 
ployed. 

Fall River, Mass.—The J. & ]. Corrugated Box Com- 
pany, recently organized to manufacture corrugated paper 
boxes and containers, has leased local factory space, and 
will soon begin operations. It is proposed to give employ- 
ment to about 30 operatives for the present. 

South Dallas, Tex.—The American Paper Stock 
Company, 916 South Pearl street, is said to be planning 
early rebuilding of portion of storage and distributing 
plant on Hickory street, recently damaged by fire. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced. 

Pottsville, Pa.—The Pottsville Box Corporation, re- 
cently organized by local interests, with capital of $100,- 
000, is said to be planning operation of plant for the 
manufacture of corrugated and other shipping boxes and 
containers. The new company is headed by W. J. and 
B. R. Biever, 621 Greenwood avenue, and G. W. Morrison, 
1108 West Market street, all Pottsville. 

Kimberly, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
North Commercial street, Neenah, Wis., is planning altera- 
tions and improvements in acid plant at mill at Kimberly. 
Estimated cost has not been announced. Work is expected 
to begin at an early date. Plans have been approved by 
the State. 

Roanoke, Va.—Viscose Corporation of America, Inc., 
Marcus Hook, Pa., has resumed production at mill at 
Roanoke, for manufacture of cellulose materials for rayon 
service, following shut down for more than a month past. 
Employment will be given to about 450 persons for initial 
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operations. At later date, a number of additional em- 
ployees will be reinstated. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Straubel Paper Company, 625 
Willow street, has taken out a permit for construction of a 
one-story building at Monroe and Willow streets, to be 
used for storage and distributing service, and will place 
work under way at once. Estimated cost has not been 
announced. 

Jaite, Ohio--The Jaite Company has arranged for the 
production of cellophane display bags, glassine paper bags 
and similar specialty paper containers, in addition to regu- 
lar line of heavier paper bags and containers. The new 
specialties will be handled by the Small Bag and Specialty 
Division of the company, 

Savannah, Ga.—Following experiments for the pro- 
duction of paper from Georgia pine pulp at local experi- 
mental plant, recently established, plans are under way for 
the production of news print from such material. It is 
said that a commercial mill for such manufacture will be 
established in the near future. Extensive raw material 
sources are available, being estimated at about 10,000,000 
acres of slash pine in Georgia, Florida and other southern 
states, while North and South Carolina, Virginia and 
neighboring states have an aggregate of close to 100,000,- 
000 acres of longleaf and loblolly pine. H. V. Jenkins of 
the “Savannah News and Press,” Savannah, has informa- 
tion regarding the proposed commercial news print pro- 
duction. 

Fall River, Mass.—The United Rayon Mills, Inc., 
have resumed production at their locai cellulose rayon 
plant, following curtailment for a number of weeks. Em- 
ployment will be given to about 200 workers. The com- 
pany has secured several large orders, insuring continuous 
operations for some time to come. 

De Pere, Wis.—The DePere Paper Manufacturing 
Company has completed plans for the rebuilding of por- 
tion of local mill, recently destroyed by fire, and it is un- 
derstood that work will be placed in progress at an early 
date. Plans for the project have been approved by the 
state. Estimated cost has not been announced. W. E. 
Reynolds, 113 South Roosevelt street, Green Bay, Wis., is 
architect. Herman Miller, 425 South Van Buren street, 
Green Bay, manager of plant, will supervise rebuilding. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, 534 Battery street, has arranged a plan for change 
in capital structure, reducing present capitalization from 
$24,239,447 to $9,958,400, with change in value of shares 
of stock from $12.17 to $5.00 each, increasing capital sur- 
plus by an amount of $14,281,077. 


Toronto, Ont.—E. Pullan, Ltd., paper stocks, is plan- 
ning rebuilding of storage and distributing plant on Can- 
non street, recently damaged by fire, with loss reported at 
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$20,000. Similar plant of company on Erin street was 
also damaged in later fire, with considerably smaller loss. 


New Companies 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Franklin Fibre Mills, Inc., has 
been incorporated by Joseph and David Weinblatt, 1530 
Park place, Brooklyn, with capital of 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in fibre products. 

New York, N. Y.—The Beckhard-Simfred Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of 650 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture paper goods of various 
kinds, operating a converting plant. The incorporators 
are Julius Beckhard, 875 Academy road, Woodmere, L. I.; 
John C. Dengler, and Irving Beckhard, 8740 Elmhurst 
avenue, Elmhurst, L. I. 

Newark, N. J._-The Stellar Paper Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital of 2500 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods of 
different kinds. The incorporators include F. M. Mueller 
and P. Davis. Company will be represented by Saul 
Tischler, 45 Branford place, Newark, attorney. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Alan D. Oppenheimer, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par 
value, to deal in paper products. The incorporators are 
Alan D. Oppenheimer, 1414 Amherst street, and Joseph 
Stewart, 36 Dodge street, both Buffalo. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dickinson & Chapin, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of $5,000, to deal in paper prod- 
ucts of various kinds, wrapping papers, etc. The incor- 
porators are Carl W. Dickinson, J. W. Rogers and Newton 
Chapin, 535 Irwin drive, Edgeworth, Pa. Last noted is 
treasurer and representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Columbus Paper and Spe- 
cialties Company, Inc., has been incorporated with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper 
products of various kinds. The incorporators include 
Max L. Rothenberg. Company will be represented by the 
Exco Lawyers Albany Service, 116 Nassau street. 


EARNS MORE THAN MILLION 
(Continued from page 9) 


I was there,” stated Mr. Ratcliff. “We are doing mighty 
fine, was the song from one end of the country to the 
other and it didn’t sound like a slogan. It is exactly how 
the people feel.” Conditions in Canada, Mr. Ratcliff be- 
lieves, are just as favorable with the exception that the 
people are inclined to be despondent and make things look 
worse than they really are. ‘Why over there the taxes are 
tremendous,” he exclaimed. “They are taxed to death. 
We would think that we were ruined if we were taxed as 
heavily as they are.” A past president of the Rotary Club 
in Toronto, Mr. Ratcliff motored from one end of England 
to the other, visiting the various Rotary Clubs en route. 


A. P., Costigane Visits Paper Mills 


A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, has returned to 
Toronto after a visit of inspection to a number of the 
paper mills in northwestern Ontario in the interest of 
safety work in the various units. Mills at Port Arthur, 
Kenora and Dryden were visited, these including the 
Thunder Bay Paper Company; Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
Fort William Paper Company and the Great Lakes Paper 
Company at Fort William. In conversation with the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL Mr. Costigane said that the trip on 
the whole was satisfactory. Inspection of the chief haz- 


ards in each of the mills indicated that while production 
might be cut down, accident prevention was still receiving 
a certain amount of attention. 


The fact that up to the 


time of the visit there had been no fatal accident in any of 
the pulp and paper mills in Ontario was a matter for fav- 
orable comment. However, “we touch wood,” said Mr. 
Costigane, “and hope that the excellent record so far 
achieved will be maintained to the end of the current year 
and so set a goal for future years.” Sturgeon Falls, Fs- 
panola and Sault. Ste. Marie mills will be visited shortly. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Ground wood pulp, that is, wood pulp produced by 
grinding on large grindstones, formed over 63 per cent of 
the total quantity of wood pulp in Canada in 1930, accord- 
ing to figures just released from Ottawa. Of the chemical 
pulps, which are produced by cooking the wood in a weak 
solution of certain chemicals, the most important was un- 
bleached sulphite, which formed almost 22 per cent of 
the total. 

Twelve hundred cords of pulpwood on the railway siding 
of the T. & N. O. Railway between Porpois Junction and 
Cochrane, were recently destroyed by fire. About 1,000 
cords were saved through the efforts of a crew which 
manned ‘a tank car. The destroyed wood was the property 
of the Thompson & Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto, 
D. Chenier, Cochrane, and L. Silver, Timmins, Ont. 

Doon Twines, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., have let the con- 
tract for an addition to their plant, costing $11,000, Plans 
call for a single story structure, 60 by 100 feet. 

Owing to the lower demand for news print both in 
Canada and the United States as well as overseas, the op- 
erations of the Bathurst Power and Paper Company, at 
Bathurst, N. B., have decreased. At the moment prospects 
of any marked advance in consumption do not appear to 
be overly bright and continued low operations are to be 
expected, in so far as the months immediately ahead are 
concerned. Faced with the prospect of low demand, the 
management of the company decided to produce other 
forms of pulp products and to that end turned over one 
newsprint machine to the manufacture of kraft liner 
board. This has had an appreciable effect in improving 
operations and is also expected to bring about some im- 
provement in the company’s earning power. 

Damage to the extent of about $8,000 was wrought by 
fire to the East End branch of E. Pullan, Ltd., rag and 
paper stock dealers, Toronto. This is the second heavy 
loss by fire which the firm has suffered, fire having par- 
tially wiped out the Hamilton branch premises of the com- 
pany a week or so ago. ; 

Don Valley Paper Mills, Toronto, were closed down 
for a week during the middle of July while the mill was 
refloored and other improvements added. 

Norman Fair, of the sales staff of Alliance Paper Mills, 
Toronto, is spending his vacation on Georgian Bay. 

Arthur Hobson, of the Toronto office of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, is holidaying with his family in the 
Kawartha Lake region. 

Representatives of the Canadian board mills met in 
Toronto a few days ago and were said to have made some 


progress along the line of stabilizing the industry in the 
home field. 


Kurt Wandel Resigns 


Kurt Wandel, vice-president of the Cellulose Products 
Corporation, Shamokin, Pa., announces his resignation. 
The company was originally organized as Cellulose Prod- 
ucts, Inc., with Mr. Wandel president of the corporation 
until last year’s reorganization which brought in new in- 
terests which have since been in control. Mr. Wandel 


has no immediate plans and will remain in Shamokin for 
the present, 
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COMING EVENTS 


Technical Association ef the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall Meeting, 
Nonotuck Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., September 14, 15 and 16, 1932. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


Exports of paper and paper products from the Unitea 
States during the month of May were valued at $1,426,- 
944, an increase of 2 per cent compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a 35 per cent decrease compared with 
the corresponding month last year according to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce. The heaviest 
increase was noted in our exports of book paper, not 
coated, to China, which amounted to $58,507, against 
$8,147 in April and $9,936 in May, 1931. Shipments of 
this commodity to Philippine Islands and Australia were 
also considerably heavier, while those to Canada and 
Mexico showed sharp decreases. 

Compared with April, the following other increases are 
noted: Bristols and bristol board 87 per cent, other writ- 
ing paper, 43 per cent, tissue and crepe paper, 25 per cent; 
surface coated paper, 16 per cent; wall board of paper or 
pulp, 10 per cent, while slight increases occurred in news 
print, greaseproof and waterproof papers, wall paper and 
paper bags and only slight decreases were noted in over- 
issue and old newspapers, paper towels and napkins and 
vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, tubes and rods. Papeteries 
(fancy writing paper) were almost treble in value com- 
pared with April shipments, but 23 per cent below those 
of a year ago. 

The heaviest decreases contrasted with April occurred 
as follows: Toilet paper, and wrapping paper, each, 40 
per cent; cash register and adding machine paper, and 
filing folders, index cards and other office forms, each 28 
per cent; cover paper and boxboard (paper board and 
strawboard), each 22 per cent; blotting paper, 17 per cent, 
and losses from 10 to 15 per cent were shown in en- 


velopes, other paper board, sheathing and building board 
fiber insulating lath or board and boxes and cartons. 

May exports of paper base stocks amounted to $324,- 
289, an increase of 13 per cent over April shipments and 
a 10 per cent increase over a year ago. Exports of pulp 
wood were valued at $19,820, a 40 per cent increase over 
May, 1931, but a 43 per cent decrease over April. Ex 
ports of sulphite wood pulp were comparatively high 
Amounting to $252,950, they represented increases of 35 
per cent over April and 30 per cent over a year ago, Ex- 
ports of soda wood pulp, on the other hand were 27 per 
cent lower than a month ago and 14 per cent lower than 
a year ago, while rags and other paper stock showed 
decreases of 40 per cent compared with May, 1931, and 
20 per cent compared with the preceding month. 

Imports of paper and paper products in May were 
valued at $9,283,794, being a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding month, but a 23 per cent decrease compared with 
those of a year ago. News print imports, with a valuation 
of $8,541,416 represented an 8 per cent increase over 
April, but a decrease of 18 per cent compared with May, 
1931, the incoming shipments from Germany, Norway, 
Sweden and Canada being considerably lighter, while 
those from Newfoundland and Labrador amounted to 
$995,690, against $84,786 in April. Imports of cigarette 
paper, books and covers were comparatively light, amount- 
ing to $308,693, against $1,017,675, a year ago and $684,- 
958 in April. Imports of other wrapping paper, surface 
coated papers, greaseproof and waterproof papers, un- 
coated papers, decorated or embossed, tissue and crepe 
papers (not over six pounds to the ream), wall paper, 
and papier mache and pulp manufacturers were also very 
light, compared both with the preceding month and the 
corresponding month last year. Imports of Kraft wrap- 
ping paper were low compared with April, while im- 
ports of writing and drawing papers, leatherboard, test 
and wallboard and duplex and decalcomania paper, not 
printed, were heavy. 

May imports of paper base stocks amounted to $3,137,- 
868, a slight increase over April, but a 32 per cent de- 
crease over those of a year ago. Imports of pulpwood 
were valued at $384,834, against $149,271 in April and 
$654,545 in May, 1931. Rough, peeled and rossed spruce 
imports were very heavy compared with April, but con- 
siderably lighter in each case compared with a year ago. 

With the exceptions of bleached ground wood pulp and 
unbleached sulphate wood pulp, which registered gains of 
65 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, compared with 
April, all other imports of paper base stock were low com- 
pared with both the preceding month and the correspond- 
ing month last year. 


INCREASE PROFITS BY RESEARCH 
An investigation of 1,600 industrial research laboratories 
shows that the nation’s industries are turning to research 
to increase profits during the depression, and to improve 
their position in anticipation of an upturn, according to 
Maurice Holland and W. Spraragen of the National Re- 
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search Council, Washington, D. C., who report the find- 
ings in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, journal of 
the American Chemical Society. 

An overwhelming proportion of the corporations from 
which data was obtained in this survey, conducted by the 
Council’s Division of Engineering and Industrial Research, 
stated that research has been profitable even in the last 
two years. Research heads disclosed that creative chemis- 
try is developing many new products 

Summarizing the change in research expenditures of 
all industries in dollars, the report discloses that 51.3 per 
cent of the industries surveyed increased their research 
outlay in 1931. A decrease was reported by 30 per cent, 
and no change by 18.7 per cent. 

The chemical industry made stronger showing than in- 
dustry as a whole, the figures evidencing expectancy of 
prosperity. Forty chemical companies reporting their ex- 
penditures in dollars in 1931 reveal an annual average of 
$195,000. 

Comparative figures are available in connection with 
thirty-four of these companies, as to their expenditure in 
1929, when the average was $146,000. The figures for 
individual companies range from a few thousand dollars 
to several million. An average increase of 31 per cent 
is indicated. 

3ased upon the replies received to the Council’s ques- 
tionnaire, it is shown that out of forty-six reporting chem- 
ical companies 67.5 per cent increased their research ex- 
penditures in 1931 as compared with 1929, 8.7 per cent 
made no change, and 23.8 per cent decreased. 


Formation and Folding Endurance 


In its studies of the stability of paper, the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., has noticed that in a few 
cases the fold retention values of commercial papers under 
the heat test have been different in the machine and cross 
directions by an amount that is greater than the experi- 
mental error. To study the possibility of this occurrence 
being related to the manner in which the paper is formed 
on the paper machine wire, an experimental machine run 
was made in which the speed was kept constant and the 
shake of the wire varied. The different lengths of the 
shake were 1%, +s, and % inch, and its rapidity varied 
from 225 to 290 per minute. Samples of paper taken 
at different steps during the run were tested for folding 
endurance betore and after heat treatment. 

In none of the cases was there any variation between 
the respective machine and cross direction retention values 
of as great a magnitude as has been observed in the case 
of the commercial papers. In four cases the retention 
values in the two directions agreed within experimental 
error. In the other two cases they differed by 20 per cent. 
and this variation was apparently caused by the poorer 
formation, the initial machine direction folding endurance 
being nearly 5 times that in the cross direction as com- 
pared to about 2% times for the others. In no case was 
the variation serious enough to produce a significant effect 
on the average retention value. The maximum difference 
of any one retention value from the average of all was 
+ per cent. The best formation as regards approach to 
uniformity of strength in the two directions was obtained 
with the intermediate stroke length. 
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American Writing Report 

The American Writing Paper Company, Inc., reports 
for six months ended June 30, 1932, net loss of $246,615 
after taxes, depreciation, interest, etc. This compares 
with net profit of $12,648 equal to 14 cents a share on 
89,266 no-par shares of $5 preferred stock in first half 
of previous year. 

For quarter ended June 30, last, net loss was $142,189 
after taxes and charges comparing with net loss of $104,- 
426 in preceding quarter and net loss of $16,124 in June 
quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of Jurte"30, 1932, including $592,956 

cash, amounted. to $2,167,314 and current liabilities were 

$179,683. This compares with cash of $469,430, current 
assets of $3,147,755 and current liabilities of 303,589 on 
June 30, 1931. 

Income account for six months ended June 30, 1932 
compares as follows: 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net sales ‘ $2,345,393 $4,130,839 $5,747,993 $6,442,742 
Costs & exp. 2,276,025 3,837,075 *5,305,609 *6,013,183 
Oper. profit . $69,368 $293,764 $442,384 $429,559 
Other inc. 34,940 82,444 57,628 62,381 
Total inc. $104,308 $376,208 $500,012 $491, 940 
Depreciation 106.934 140,291 
Interest 155,355 158,390 162,178 163,981 
Federal tax , 1,725 30,715 32,070 
Other deduct : 88,634 63,154 58,607 60,709 
Net loss — ee $24 6,615 *$12,648 7$248,512 7$235,180 
* Includes depreciation. Profit. 


Balance sheet of American Writing Paper Company, 
Inc., as of June 30, 1932, compares as follows 


Assets 
1932 1931 1930 1929 

TI. @ CORR cccccncce $11,954,960 $11,933,734 $11,655,840 $11,418,702 
Cash . 592,956 469,430 764,595 1,198,077 
Nts. ac. & accts. rec. : 536.814 875,059 1,195,643 1,322,289 
Inventories 1,037,544 1,803,267 2,090,482 2,002,018 
Investments 411,867 361,323 417,600 417,600 
Pe, OU nv ccccccecs 7,636 11,366 12,428 19,405 
Trdmks, etc. .. , 1 1 1 1 
Pee, GBM «ss. ee 67,869 56,832 74,427 83,638 

Total .. hie ; $14,6 509.647 $15, 311,012 $16,211.016 $16,461,730 

Liabilities 

Capital stock .. ‘ $9,278,572 $9,278,572 $9,278,572 _ $9,278,572 
Fund debt sdilia aay: wade ae 5,188,500 5,208,500 5,391,000 5,466,000 
Serial notes ...... : 153,000 “"305.700 457,100 610,000 
Accts. pay. .... ; 107,985 196,585 303,983 387,069 
Acerd. accts. ’ 71,698 ey 135,595 133,702 
Fed. tax res. 5,692 50,325 58,381 
BREED ceed énercccnces 190,108 $414,650 $594,441 528,006 

Total ; , . $14,609,647 $15,511,012 $16,211,016 $16,461,730 


* After depreciation. t Represented by 89,266 no-par shares of $6 pre- 
ferred, excluding 734 shares preferred held in treasury; and 188,077 no-par 
shares of common stock, excluding 2,748 shares common held in treasury and 
9,175 shares in escrow. ¢ Surplus. 


News Print Production for June 

Production of news print in Canada during 1932 
amounted to 161,368 tons and shipments to 164,310 tons, 
according to the News Print Serv ice Bureau. Production 
in the United States was 85,399 tons and shipment 84,- 
255 tons, making a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 246,767 tons and shipments of 248.- 
565 tons. During June, 25,721 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundiand and 1,013 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 273,501 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 150,883 tons less in- the 
first six months of 1932 than in the first six months of 
1931, which was a decrease of 13 per cent. The output 
in the United States was 46,895 tons or 8 per cent less 
than for the first six months of 1931, in Newfoundland 
6,243 tons or 4 per cent less, and in Mexico 1,593 tons less 
making a North American decrease of 205,614 tons or 
11 per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
50, 029 tons at the end of June and at United States mills 

35,502 tons, giving a combined total of 85,531 tons. 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
CAUSTIC SODA 


The exacting purchaser ... the man who de- 
mands that his shipments of caustic soda meet 
exceptionally high standards of purity and 
uniformity ... pays no premium when he 
specifies Mathieson caustic. Mathieson plants, 
warehouses, technical staff ...in fact the en- 
tire Mathieson organization ... stand ready 
to serve caustic soda users regardless of 
how rigid and exacting the specifications for 
quality and uniformity.-We will weleome an 
opportunity to quote on your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Seda Ash .... Liquid Chlorine . ... Bicarbonate of Soda.... HTH 
and HTH-15....Caustic Soda.... Bleaching Powder. ...Ammo- 
nia, Anhydrous and Aqua....PURITE (Fused Seda Ash).... 
Solid Carbon Dioxide .... €Cenecntrated Calcium Hypochlorite 
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Pitch Problems in Sulphate Mills 


By W. F. Gillespie? 


To some extent, most mills have encountered the 
troublesome nature of “pitch” deposits. A number of in- 
teresting articles have appeared in the literature® discussing 
various phases of this problem, particularly as applied to 
_the sulphite industry where the resins of the wood are 
not saponified and pitch accumulations are more likely to 
occur. 

In the alkaline pulping processes the trouble may also 
become of major importance. 

A study of the causes of the occurrence and means of 
elimination of pitch troubles was begun in May, 1931 at 
Bogalusa and the results obtained have been very satis- 
factory. 


Occurence of Pitch Deposits 


The chief trouble lay in the formation of spots on the 
paper machine wire, which, in addition to causing holes 
to appear in the sheet, caused ridges in the wire and cut 
down its drainage capacity’. The suction boxes also ac- 
cumulated thin coatings of pitch. Frequent shut-downs 
were caused by such accumulations. In addition gummy 
deposits occurred in the beaters, thickeners, wet room 
chests and screens, but only occasionally have we found 
pitch deposits before the screen head boxes. 


Nature of Pitch Deposits 


In the early stages of the sulphate process the accumula- 
tions are of a gray, waxy appearance. They are soft and 
in our case smell strongly of kerosene. In progressive 
stages the pitches become darker in color, in general more 
brittle and lose the odor of kerosene. A great many 
samples were analyzed but as almost every sample gave a 
difterent analysis, the following general information is 
given: 

(a)—All samples contain considerable lime in the ash. 
In wet room pitch as much as 85 per cent of the ash oc- 
curred as CaO. In general the amount of lime decreased 
progressively in samples from wet room to machine wire. 

(b)—Alumina was present in all samples increasing in 
the ash as the sample was taken nearer the machine. 
Usually % per cent Al2O3 was present in the ash from wet 
room samples and as high as 23.5 per cent in samples from 
the suction boxes. 

(c)—Mineral oil was steam distilled from several 
samples* with a strong kerosene odor,—0.5-1 per cent by 
weight. , 

(d)—Calcium soaps were isolated from the pitch. 
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Bogalusa Paper Company, 


{e)—Acids from the soap appear similar to pine tar 
acids. 


Hypothesis for Pitch Formation 


Having definitely established the presence of the above 
constitutents of our pitch, an hypothesis was formed to 
explain its formation. We had to account for the pres- 
ence of lime, mineral oil, pitchy substances (resinates) 
and alum. Lime was present from two possible sources, 
namely, (1) lime sludge carried through the system from 
the causticizing operation and (2) calcium salts in the 
raw water supply. Mineral oils (kerosene or distillate oil) 
were used as foam killers. Resinous substances are pres- 
ent from the wood sizing operation and re-use of white 
water while alumina is added as alum is setting the size 
and excess is found in the white water. 

The following is offered as a possible explanation of the 
part each of the above play in pitch formation: 


FoaMS 


The liquor remaining in the stock from the diffuser 
washing acts as a foam former, There is an optimum 
concentration at which foaming is most stable. Experi- 
mental evidence on other solutions shows that the concen- 
tration need not be high for greatest foaming® and practi- 
cal experience in the sulphate pulping process indicates the 
same thing. The mechanical agitation by pumps, knotters, 
screens and violent flow causes the foam to be developed. 


LIME SLUDGE 


Analyses on all sources of water supply indicated a rela- 
tively soft water. Analyses on our white liquor as fed to 
the digesters indicated varying quantities of lime sludge. 
It is well known that foams can be stabilized by the addi- 
tion of solid particles. The solid particles collect in the 
interfaces, making the foam more viscous. It is possible 
that calcium carbonate may act as a stabilizer. 


KEROSENE OR DISTILLATE OIL 


Kerosene or distillate oil is used as a foam killer. It is 
effective as all practical men are aware. But, at the same 
time, its use is attended by certain dangers. Kerosene 
alone will not foam but when, as in our case, foam formers 
and solid particles are present a stable emulsion may be 
formed. The kerosene acts as a collector to carry solid 
particles into the foam interfaces. This same principle is 
at the basis of ore flotation and is not unreasonable in 
this case. The presence of mineral oils in the pitch can be 
accounted for in this way. It is not, however, necessary 
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that there be a collector present to carry solid particles 
into the. interfaces. 


Restns AND Resin Soaps 


The acid resins originally present in the wood are almost 
completely s saponified in the cooking process. Similarly 
in the presence of quantities of lime sludge calcium resi- 
nates may be formed. It is well known that alkali losses 
are large in the diffuser rooms in sulphate mills. Liquor 
in greater or less amount is always dumped with the stock 
into the chests and soaps may cling to the fibers. 

Size of course is an added source of pitch and unpreci- 
pitated size may accumulate in the system. White waters 
will be found to contain considerable extractible material. 
It is our belief that the pitchy particles in the system cling 
largely to the foams formed by the liquor and stabilized 
by the lime sludge with the aid of the kerosene. 


ALUM 


Examination of the acidity of our stock revealed that it 
was very alkaline before the addition of size. In our sys- 
tem a small amount of alum is added to the beater,—the 
remainder in the fan pump. Alum undergoes an hydroly- 
sis and, in a highly alkaline stock, flocs of aluminum hy- 
droxide are formed. It is our belief these flocs join up 
with the above mentioned resinous accumulations giving 
us our pitch as we find it. 

Summarizing the above paragraphs, we believe the me- 
chanical agitation of the stock, which contains organic 
compounds, causes foams which are stabilized by lime 
sludge particles carried into the interfaces by kerosene. 
The stabilized foams gather pitchy particles and flocs of 
aluminum hydroxide. The whole gummy mass is broken 


on the wire by suction and is either deposited on the v wire 


or pulled through to the box. 
Experimental Work 


We grouped our studies under three headings: (a) 
general, (b) pulp mill and (c) paper mill. 
A brief synopsis of the work done follows. 


GENERAL 


Our records enabled us to trace the lost time on the 
paper machine due to pitch as far back as the latter part 
of 1928. Plotting the monthly lost time for the years 1929, 
1930 and 1931, indications were that there were no sea- 
sonal pitch troubles. In 1929 the greatest lost time oc- 
curred in January; in 1930 August showed the highest 
figure while in 1931 May was by far the worst month. We 
concluded, therefore, that pitch troubles in our case were 
not seasonal. 

We attempted to classify the source of our wood supply. 
Our records were not complete enough to draw definite 
conclusions but the indications were that the regional 
source of our wood was not a deciding factor. 

An exhaustive study of the several sources of our water 
supply showed clearly that the white water returned from 
the paper and board mills contained large amounts of 
benzene alcohol extractible matter 0.519 and 0.363 pounds 
per 1000 gallons, respectively. The re-use of this water 
evidently would build up pitch.?_ Part of the white water 
is returned to a well in our system and considerable foam 
collects on the surface of this well. By providing over- 
flows at strategic points, most of the foam was run off to 
the ditch carrying with it large amounts of pitch. A little 
improvement was noticed in the paper mill when this pro- 
vision was made. 

From the chemical analyses of the water, we concluded 
no serious pitch trouble could be caused from other than 
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the white water. Provision was made so that no oil drip- 
pings from machinery could enter the pulp system. 


Pulp Mill Studies 


Under this heading, we studied (1) white liquor clarity, 
(2) starch in causticizing, (3) pulp washing and (4) foam 
killers. 

Wuite Lioguor CLARITY 


Early in June 1931, we found our liquor to contain 0.51 
grams of solids per liter, mostly lime sludge, which at the 
rate of production then meant 992 pounds of lime sludge 
introduced into the digesters per 24 hours. By the end of 
July this figure had dropped to 0.33 grams per liter which 
at the same rate of production introduced 406 pounds of 
solids into the system daily. 


STARCH IN CAUSTICIZING 


In order to obtain a clearer liquor starch was used in 
causticizing. From 1 to 2 inches more liquor was obtained 
per tank and, at the same time, the solids content of the 
liquor fell to 0.258 grams per liter. Indications were, 
therefore, that the use of starch was an advantage in 
causticizing but the use of starch is a problem for each 
mill in which the cost must be balanced against the advan- 
tages gained. Though improvement in white liquor clarity 
was obtained, pitch troubles continued on the paper ma- 
chines. 


Puce WASHING 


A colorimetric series was developed by taking a black 
liquor of known concentration and diluting it to various 
concentrations. Immediately before dumping each diif- 
fuser, a sample of the water was taken and matched 
against the standards and the color number recorded. On 
several occasions we were able to associate liquor in the 
dump. with pitch on the machine. 


FoAM KILLERS 


We use distillate oil, a low grade kerosene, as a foam 
killer on the screens. This material is effective but con- 
taining unsaturated hydrocarbons it was felt that oxida- 
tion might be taking place forming gummy compounds. 
Water white kerosene was substituted and later Varsol but 
the distilate proved the most economical and, as the pitch 
troubles did not decrease with the more expensive oils, we 
returned to distillate, 

From our studies in the pulp mill, we concluded that, 
while the source of our trouble was there, the elimination 
of the grievance could probably best be brought about in 
the paper mill. 


Paper Mill Studies 


These included (a) alkalinity of stock before sizing and 
(b) pitch trouble in relation to basis weight. 

These two studies led to the adoption of a procedure for 
preventing pitch accumulations on the wire. 

The slushed stock as received from the wet room showed 
pH ranges of from 8.0 to 10.2. The consequences of add- 
ing alum to such stock can be readily seen from the equa- 
tion Alp (SO4)3 + 6 HOH = 2 Al(OH); + 3H2SO,. 
The rate of hydrolysis of the alum solution would be 
greatly accelerated in the presence of excess hydroxyl-ion 
and, consequently, there existed the danger of aluminum 
hydroxide forming in flocs and clinging to the gummy 
agglomerations already present in the stock. To overcome 
this rapid hydrolysis, sulphuric acid was run continuously 
into the stock, the pH value being held slightly above the 
neutral point prior to the size addition. 
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Machine tenders had remarked that the greatest ac- 
cumulations of pitch on the machine occurred while run- 
ning on 35 and 40 pound basis weights. A study of the 
white water pH records showed a sharp rise in the pH 
curve for these weights, Fig. 1, curve a, which suggested 
a lowering of the pH on these weights. Curve b was 
adopted as standard and immediate improvement was seen 
on the paper machine. The greatest trouble was then ob- 
served to be in changing from 50 pounds and heavier 
weights to the lighter weights. Pitch collected on the 
wire during the running time on heavier weights and the 
spots showed up as soon as the light weights were run. 

The pH curve was then lowered to (c) in July 1931 and 
since that time our pitch troubles have been decreased at 
least 95 per cent. 

In our opinion the dispersion of the accumulated pitch 
by lowering the pH value of the stock and fixation on the 
fibers has been the most important factor in the elimination 
of pitch shut-downs on the paper machine. 


Summary 


(1) The nature of the occurrence is discussed. 

(2) An hypothesis for ‘pitch formation” is suggested. 

(3) A brief outline of mill studies is given. ; 

(4) The source of “pitch” troubles has not been re- 
moved but the lost time shut-downs have been pre- 
vented by 
(a) removing pitch laden foams from the system, 
(b) controlling pH before alum is added, 

(c) adjusting pH on white water to insure disper- 


sion and fixation of pitch. 
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A. G. Wightman Lenees aeeten Bros. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y., July 25, 1932.—Alired G. Wight- 
man has resigned as general superintendent of Knowlton 
brothers, Inc. following a lengthy term of service. He 
plans to take a vacation before announcing his future 
plans. He came to this city in 1925 from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., where he had been employed in a similar capacity 
with the Hawthorne Paper Company. While in that city 
he supervised the construction of a new mill and was re- 
varded as an authority on the production of high grade 
paper. He has been connected with the paper industry 
since early youth and has held responsible positions with 
numerous concerns. 


Amiss of 


Williamson 


all sources 


1924. 
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Handbook of Chemical Microscopy 


The long waited for second volume of the Handbook 
of Chemical Microscopy by Emile M. Chamot and Clyde 
W. Mason of Cornell University has recently been pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Volume I, dealing with the ‘principles s and use of micro- 
scopes and with physical methods for the study of chemi- 
cal problems was reviewed previously in the PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL. 

Volume II deals with chemical methods and inorganic 
qualitative analysis. Because of the very small samples 
required results are quickly obtained by micro- -analysis and 
many of the tests for anions and cations are far superior 
in their certainty and dependability to the macroscopic 
tests for the same elements or compounds. 

The authors have paid particular attention to the appli- 
cability of the tests to complex mixtures. Only reactions 
that are known to yield results under almost any condi- 
tions and in almost any combinations are mentioned. Ease 
of manipulation has been given special consideration. 
Tests requiring special apparatus or successive separations 
have been largely omitted. A large number of photomicro- 
graphs are included to show crystalline shapes. 

The Handbook consists of 412 pages and may be ob- 
tained through the Book Department of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, at $4.50 per copy plus postage. 


Irwin J. Priest Dead 


Irwin J. Priest, 46, one of the American authorities on 
the science of color, died Tuesday, July 19, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. His death followed a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Priest’s work at the Bureau of Standards brought 
him recognition in the science of color and its application 
to paper, textiles, leather and other materials. He did 
much to develop the experimental and theoretical founda- 
tions necessary for accurate color standardization. He was 
most precise in developing precise color nomenclature, 
methods of color measurement and in basing color specifi- 
cations upon accurately determinable quantities. 

He was a charter member, secretary and president of the 
Optical Society of America and did ‘much to promote the 
growth of that organization. Mr. Priest was born in 
Washington Township, Ohio, January 27, 1886. After 
graduation from Ohio State University he was appointed 
» the scientific staff of the Bureau of Standards on July 

1907. At the time of his death he was chief of the 
pee work of the Bureau. 

Burial was in Loudonville, Ohio. Mr. 
by his widow. 


Priest is survived 


Control of Relative Humidity 


The current issue of the News Bulletin of the Paper 
Section of the National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: “An additional supply of reprints of the 
article entitled ‘Control of Relative Humidity in a Small 
Inclosed Space’ has been made available for free distri- 
bution by the Bureau of Standards, through the courtesy 
of the editor of Paper TRADE JOURNAL, in which it was 
originally published. The original supply of reprints was 
rapidly exhausted due to the unusually large demand for 
information of this kind. The article describes suitable 
apparatus for maintaining constant humidity in a smali 
space, especially in a small cabinet suitable for testing 
paper, together with a compilation of data for the prepa- 
tion of solutions having the required relative vapor pres- 
sure.” 
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Estimating Stability Of Paper By Heating’ 


Abstract 


For estimating the aging properties of paper, one of the 
most convenient tests so far devised consists in determin- 
ing the loss in folding endurance after a heat treatment in 
air at 100 deg. C. for 72 hours. Very misleading results 
may be obtained unless sufficient care is exercised in the 
control of certain variables involved in the test. The re- 
producibility of the results of the test is discussed in rela- 
tion to: (1) the lack of homogeneity of the structure of 
paper, (2) possible variations between different folding 
machines, (3) variations in humidity during testing, and 
(4) variations in oven conditions. Suggestions are offered 
for minimizing errors resulting from these variables, and 
data are included to show the degree of reproducibility to 
be expected when adhering to these suggestions. 


Introduction 


A test that has been used much for estimating the aging 
properties of paper consists in determining its stability by 
heating it for 72 hours in air at 100 deg. C. and then, after 
reconditioning, comparing its folding endurance with that 
of paper which has not been heated.” The percentage re- 
tention of folding endurance after such heating is taken 
as an index of the probable relative life of the paper. 
There are four principal sources of error influencing the 
retention value, (1) lack of homogeneity in the structure 
of the paper, (2) variations in folding machines, (3) 
variations of humidity during testing, and (4) variations 
in oven conditions during the heat treatment. The present 
discussion is concerned with some details in the technic of 
the test which have been found to have an important bear- 
ing on the reproducibility of the test results. 


Method of Cutting Test Strips 


It is obvious that the sample taken for the heat test 
should be as representative of the control sample as possi- 
ble, as any difference in the original folding endurance of 
the samples is reproduced as an error in the retention 
value. It was thought that the most reproducible ratio of 
the folding endurance of heated and unheated paper could 
be obtained by cutting contiguous folding strips and using 
alternate strips for control and heat test samples. The 
desirability of this precaution was investigated by compar- 
ing the differences in folding endurance of contiguous test 
strips and the differences in folding endurance of strips at 
separated areas. These comparisons were made on three 
different types of commercial bond papers, chosen as rep- 
resentative of a fairly wide range of properties, (1) a 
rosin-sized sulphite paper, (2) a 50-per cent rag paper sur- 
face-sized with glue, and (3) a 100-per cent highly-purified 
wood fiber sheet surface-sized with glue. Ten sheets, 17 
by 22 inches, were superimposed, and sets of folding strips 
were cut from them in the manner indicated in Fig. 1. The 
difference in average folding endurance of contiguous sets 
of strips is given in Table 1 for each of five different areas. 


* Publication approved by the Director of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 


1 Research associate of the Brown Company, Berlin, N. H 
_?R. H. Rasch, Accelerated Aging Test for Paper, B. S. Jour. Research, 
Vol. 7, (RP 352), pp. 465-475, Sept., 1931. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF FOLDING ENDURANCE OF CONTIGUOUS 
TEST STRIPS 
Difference in folding endurance of the averages of 10 “A” 
strips and 10 “B”’ strips? 
cee isi a 


a - * a 
Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 Sample No. 3 


eee, \ _ —— 
Area from Machine Cross Machine Cross Machine — Cross 
which strips direction direction direction direction direction direction 
were cut * Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
12 2 0 17 18 6 
II 14 21 6 25 6 13 
III 7 7 2 9 0 8 
IV 7 40 6 9 a ll 
Vv 7 6 16 8 3 26 
AWGTRBE 20000000. 9 15 6 14 6 13 
Average of ma- 
chine and cross 
directions ..... 12 10 10 


4 The test strips were cut as indicated in Fig. 1 from 10 sheets 17 by 22 
inches. 
In Table 2 the differences in average folding endurance at 
separated areas are given. In the latter case, since strips 
were cut from five different areas there are ten possible 
combinations for comparison. It is clear from the results 
in Table 1 and 2 that contiguous strips are likely to have 
folding endurances more nearly the same than strips cut 
from separated areas of the paper. The differences noted 
in the former case are, on the average, about one-half 
those in the latter case. With the view to obtaining as 
high a degree of reproducibility as possible the following 
method of cutting samples for the heat test is suggested. 
Four contiguous test strips are cut from the anheated paper 
sample to be tested, as illustrated in Fig. 2. By cutting 
the strips in this fashion from five sheets representative 
of the entire lot of paper, ten strips in each direction for 


AREA | AREA IT 


AREA III. 


AREA IV. 


Fic, 1 


Method of cutting test strips for comparing the differences in folding endur- 
ance of contiguous strips and strips cut at separated areas. 


Jul 


Cross 
ection 
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Control strip 


Strip for heat treatment 


Control strip 


Strip for heat treatment 


dtays 1013u05 9 
drays 1043U09 Vv 


quowzee43 2eoy 403 dtays @ 
qUawjees3 peey 403 dtzis ¢ 


Fic. 2 
Method of cutting test strips used for determining the loss of folding en- 
durance on heat treatment. 
both control and heat tests are available. It is preferable, 
especially if the paper is particularly “wild” or non-uni- 
form to cut the four strips from each of ten sheets instead 
of from five. 


Method of Testing Control and Heated Strips 


Considering the complicated nature of the folding ma- 
chine it is probable that no two machines will exactly 
duplicate each other regardless of how carefully they are 
adjusted and cared for. While evidence has been pre- 
sented which indicates that errors resulting from lack of 


"3 Veitch, F. P.. Sammet, F., and Reed, E, O., priting Endurance of Paper, 
Paper, Vol. 20, No. 12, pp. 13-19, May 30, 1917 

* Paper Testing Methods, prepared by the committee on Paper Testing of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Lockwood Trade 

- Co., New York, 1929. 

SP, F. Wehmer. Effect of ba eA of Fresh Air in Heat Test for Stability 
of Paper, Paper Trade Jour., Vol. 4, No. ‘a 33-34, Jan, 28, 1932 

*R. H. Rasch, M. B. Shaw, BL G. Bicking, Highly- Purified Wood 
Fibers as Paper-Making Material, B. S. » Research, Vol. 7 (RP 372), 
pp. 765-782, Nov., 1931. 
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uniformity among different machines are small in com- 
parison with those resulting from the non- -homogeneous 
character of paper, it is nevertheless, a potential source of 
error the magnitude of which is difficult to determine.* 
If one folding machine were used for testing control strips, 
and a different one for testing heat-treated strips, an error, 
representing the dissimilarity of the respective machines, 
would be introduced into the retention value. 

It is difficult to control the standard relative humidity 
of 65 per cent to a precision better than plus or minus 2, 
and this tolerance is permitted in the standard method for 
conditioning paper.* If the control strips happened to be 
tested when the humidity was at the minimum limit, 63 
per cent, and the corresponding heat-treated strips at the 
maximum limit of 67 per cent, an error of about 12 per 
cent in the relative folding values would result if they 
were accurate otherwise. 

In order to minimize the possibility of errors resulting 
from machine variations and the slight unavoidable varia- 
tions in humidity, the following procedure in testing the 
folding strips is suggested. Assume, for example, that six 
machines, which we will designate A, B, C, D, E, and F, 
are available for the testing. The folders are started with 
control strips in A, B, and C, and with heat-treated strips 
in machines D, E, and F. As the control strips in A, B, 
and C break they are replaced by heat-treated strips. Sim- 
ilarly, the heat-treated strips in D, E, and F are replaced 
by control strips. The process is continued until all strips 
are tested. Thus, even if the relative humidity deviated 
somewhat from 65 per cent, both control and heat-treated 
strips would be equally subjected to the effects of the dif- 
terent humidities, also, since the sets of machines, A, B, 
C, and D, E, F, are used an equal number of times in the 
testing of control and heat-treated strips, errors due to 
machine variations are thereby practically cancelled in the 
retention value. 


Heat Treatment 


In making the heat treatment it is necessary to use an 
oven wherein the temperature is automatically controlled 
within narrow limits, and kept uniform throughout all parts 
of the oven. The latter is accomplished by means of a 
fan to circulate the air. Variations in the amount of fresh 
air have no influence on the test.) Interpolating between 
the effects of treatments of various papers at 90° C. and at 
110° C. it was found that if the oven temperature is con- 
trolled at 100 deg. C. + 2 deg. C. the error from such 
variation would be well within the limits of experimental 
error. The folding strips for heat treatment are fanned 
out and clipped together in groups of five These groups 
are suspended at least %4-inch apart on a rod so as not 
to interfere with the free circulation of air in the oven. 


TABLE 2.—_COMPARISON OF FOLDING ENDURANCE OF TEST STRIPS CUT FROM SEPARATED AREAS 


Differences i in in average folding endurance at separated areas 
faa 


i ‘strips? 


B strips 1 


Oe ee ee — 
Sample No. 1 ae No. 2 
| ———es a 


Machine Cross Mac hine Cross 


Areas compared ! 


Nw 


Average 
Average, machine and cross 
directions 7 18 


+The test strips were cut as indicated in Fig. 1 from 10 sheets 17 by 


—, 
Sample No. 3 
TT, 
Machine Cross 


direction direction direction direction direction direction 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
3 13 6 


22 inches. 


ae ens ae Reo 
Sample No. 1 rarer No. 2 Sample No. 3 
pao EE. —— 
Machine Cross Machine Cross Machine Cross 
direction direction direction direction direction direction 
Per cent Percent Percent Per cent oe cent Per cent 
4 F | 


1 
1 24 


~ 


2 
8 


owe 


~ 
Mw UIN le NRW SO 


23 25 


Computations are based on averages of 10 tests. 
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At the end of the period of treatment the rod holding 
the strips is transferred from the oven to the testing room 
where the strips are allowed to come to equilibrium with 
the atmosphere. All test strips should be handled as little 
as possible, especially just after the heat treatment when 
they are comparatively dry and brittle. 


Reproductibility of Method 


The degree of reproducibility of the retention value to 
be expected when observing the above described precau- 
tions was indicated in the course of another investiga- 


TABLE 3 
RESULTS OF DUPLICATE HEAT TESTS OF PAPERS 


Folding endurance 
after heating at 
100 deg. C. for 
72 hours, in per 
cent of initial ? 
eh 
Direction s Test 
Sample of test No, 2 
number _ strips 
17 Machine 
Cross 
Average 
Machine 
Cross 


Folding endurance 
after heating at 
100 deg. C. for 
72 hours, in per 
cent of initial ? 
tre caeeaael 
Direction Ss Test 
Sample of test No. 2 
number _ strips Per cent Per cent 
Machine r 112 
Cross 
Average 
Machine 
Cross 
Average Average 
Machine Machine 
Cross Cross 
Average Average 
Machine Machine 
Cross Cross 
Average Average 
Machine Machine 
Cross Cross 
Average Average 
Machine Machine 
Cross Cross 
Average Average 
Machine 
Cross 
Average 


1 Each machine and cross direction value is the ratio of the average folding 
endurance of 10 heated strips and 10 unheated strips. 
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TABLE 4 
RESULTS OF QUINTUPLICATE HEAT TESTS OF PAPERS 


Folding endurance after heating at 100 deg. C. for 
72 hours, in per cent of initial? 


Direction Test Test Test Test Test 
Sample of test No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
number strips Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
785 Machine 93 104 90 94 105 
Cross 102 1 
Average g 11 
Machine 5 
Cross 
Average 
Machine 
Cross 
Average 


* Each machine and cross direction value is the ratio of the average folding 
endurances of 10 heated strips and 10 unheated strips. 
tion. Thirteen samples of surface-sized papers were sub- 
jected to duplicate aging tests, and three different base 
papers used for surface sizing experiments were given 
quintuplicate aging tests. The data which are contained 
in Tables 3 and 4 show that the retention values were re- 
produced to within approximately 8 per cent on the aver- 
age. This degree of reproducibility is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Because of the non-homogeneous 
character of paper, and the small area subjected to test, 
the individual folding endurance tests usually deviate very 
widely from the average. For this reason small changes 
in the average folding endurance on heating are without 
significance. Typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of individual folding endurance results are shown in Fig. 
3, which gives graphically the primary data obtained in the 
duplicate aging tests of five different papers. The papers 
cover a wide range of stabilities having average retention 
values of 100, 88, 84, 55, and 9 per cent respectively. The 
first three are considered to be papers of high stability, and 
the latter two of fair and low stabilities respectively. 
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Distribution of folding endurances of individual specimens of heated and unheated papers. 
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VICARIO, CARLO. Latest developments 
in vacuum pumps 

Viscose, wood pulp for 

Viscosity 
Cuprammonium, determination of 
Rags, evaluation of, by 

Viscosity tube 

Volumetric solution, standardization 

Vomit stacks, carbon in 

Vulcalock process 


Vulcanized fiber 


WAGNER, C. L. Alkali recovery patent 


90, 130, A203, 


—N Rd 
,.on BUS 
tN Ueeu 


n 


WARWICK, C. L. Standardization activi- 
ties 


Waste paper 
Deinking 
Disintegrating drum 
Pulping 
Wastes, utilization of 
Water 
Bacterial count, effect of chlorination 
Chlorination 5 
Filtration 
Iron, action on 
Mill uses 
Purification 
Sheet formation, role in 
Viscosity 
Watermarks 
Water resistance, dry indicator method 
Wax paper, embossed 
Wax sizes, developinents in 1931 
WEHMER, P. F. Effect of volume 
von air in heat test for stability of 


WwW EHMHOFF, B. L. Ink resistance 
printing papers 
Permanence of 

Weight factors in fiber analy sis 

Weights, calibration of 

Welding code 

WERTHEIMER, R. S. Drying paper on 


fankee driers 
T, J. Abstracts and 
bibliography committee 

——United States patents, fourth quarter, 
1931 

——United States patents, first quarter, 
1932 


White water 

Clarifying tank 

Iron, action on 

Piping system 

Removal by extractor 
Wijs solution, reagent 
WILLETS, W. R. 

alpha-cellulose 
Williams sheet machine 
Williams sizing process 
Winder 

Automatic unloading type 

eames in 


A254, 


52, 249, 


Winding 
Guiding device 
Hydraulic back pressure 
Hydrogen ion concentration, effect 
Machine, putting on 
Manufacture 
Pulp, distribution of, 
Regulator 
Seamless 
Souring solution for 
Standar 
Wear factors 
Wire life, factors in 
Wood 
Alcohol, dilute, for digestion 
mmonia, digestion with 
Chloric acid, digestion with 
Chlorine process 
Cyclic circulation in digestion 
Digesting at regulated hydrogen ion 
concentration 
Electrolytes, penetration of 
Liquids, penetration of 
Moisture, determination 
Nitric acid process 
Organic compounds, digesting with 
Permeability 
Preservation 
Pretreatment 
Resinous 
Digestion 
Pretreatment 
Sulphite pulp from 
Stepwise digestion 
Volume weight 
Waste sulphite liquor in digestion of 
Water, preliminary digestion with .... 
Water solubility, determination of .... 
Wood chips, pneumatic handling 
Wood conveying equipment 
Wood decay, causes 
Wood pulp, pumping 
WORTHINGTON, F. V. See Carson, F. T. 
WRISTON, HENRY R. Training techni- 
cal men at the Institute 


PT 6. seabed eenaeieneeeses de 

Yankee machine 

Yeast, cultivation in waster sulphite liquor 

YOERG, L. M. Paper manufacture devel- 
opement report 

——Paper manufacture progress report... 

——, and PATTISON, R. W. Wires, felts 
and press rolls 

Yoshina paper for stencils 


Z 


Zinc sulphate as filler 


A153, A205, P2 2397 
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Are Industrial Wages Deflated In Proportion 
To General Drop In Values?’ 


In the belief that a study of wage liquidation would be 
both interesting and valuable, the following inquiry was 
sent on October 10, 1931, through the Department of Re- 
search of the N. A. C. A., to members of the Association 
who were considered to be in a position to supply the in- 
formation suggested: 

The Obvious Implication 


“One of the statements frequently heard in these per- 
plexing times is that wages must be liquidated in con- 
formity with the general drop in values. The obvious im- 
plication is that wages have not so far been liquidated to 
the extent necessary. What is the situation in this re- 
spect? Is further liquidation imperative, or have we in 
fact already reduced wages more than is generally be- 
lieved ? 

Timely Information Sought 

‘An inquiry is being conducted through the Department 
of Research to obtain from the members of the Associa- 
tion some timely information on this question. We have 
in our membership a fair cross section of American in- 
dustry. Hence, with the cooperation of each member, 
we should be able to collect and publish, for the benefit 
of all, data pertinent to this important question. 

Data Requested 
You are asked to send in to the Department of Research 
the following data: 
1—WaceE LeveL: What is the percentage of average 
hourly earnings of employees in September, 1931 
to the earnings in September, 1929? 

2—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES: Give number of employees 
at end of last pay week in September, 1931, and 
corresponding number in September, 1929. 

3—AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT: What was the average 
number of hours per week worked per employee in 
the last week in September, 1929? Last week in 
September, 1931? 

“No confidential information is requested; for example, 
wage rates are not asked to be disclosed. Moreover it is 
not necessary to indicate the name of the company fur- 
nishing the information. The Department relies upon the 
members for the substantial correctness of the figures.” 

It was further requested that the information be classi- 
fied as follows: 

Industry 


CLASSIFICATION: Sub-divide employees into groups ac- 


National Director of Research of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 


* Results of. a survey made under the direction of Eric A. A. Camman, 


cording to trade or occupation, in what you consider 
the most logical breakdown. The object is to obtain 
significant group totals by classes. Show as many classes 
as you think desirable. Avoid, if possible, putting dis- 
similar occupations in a group. 
Wace LeveL: Specify percentage of average hourly 
earnings, i.¢., pay rate, in effect last week in September, 
1931, to corresponding earnings in 1929. 
NUMBER OF EMpLoyeES: Employees at end of last pay 
week in September, 1929, and September, 1931. 
AVERAGE EmpLoyees: Total employee hours worked, 
divided by number of employees for the last week in 
September, 1929, and September, 1931. 
The response was especially gratifying. Some three 
hundred replies were received, and they were so carefully 
made that it was possible in the final compilation to use 
246 of them, covering 156,915 employees in September, 
1929, and 101,161 in September, 1931. 
It was not possible, however, to use the data given under 
the classification heading as defined above, as there was 
too great a lack of uniformity in classifying into groups. 
Schedule I shows a tabulation of the information re- 
ceived by major industry groups. The column headings 
are largely self-explanatory. The figures in columns 2 
and 3 were taken directly from the reports. The figures 
in the other columns were obtained by calculation after 
giving weight to the number of employees involved. In 
no respect are any of the figures shown “averages of aver- 
ages.” From this schedule the following are the facts for 
all of the reporting companies as a whole: 
1—Wage rates were reduced 5.6 per cent (col. 4). 
2—Working hours per week fell off 20.9 per cent 
(col. 5). 

3—Rate of income of those employed in 1931 fell off 
25.3 per cent (col. 6). 

4—Number of people employed decreased 29.8 per cent 
(col. 7). 

5—Total of wages paid by the reporting companies de- 
creased 47.5 per cent (col. 8). 

The facts of each group may be read similarly. 

Schedule I-a shows a sub-division of groups 11, 13 and 
14 on Schedule I in sub-groups where a sufficient number 
of concerns or of employees appeared in the sub-groups 
to give representative figures. 

Schedule II repeats the information given in Schedule I 
by major geographical districts. 
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Schedule III summarizes the information by States and 
major geographical districts. 

Schedule IV shows employment and group income by 
wage level groups. 

If wages and costs of living are always in the same 
proportion it does not make any difference to wage earn- 
ers, as far as current living conditions are concerned, 
what their wage level is. Of course, this does not apply 
to those whose income depends on fixed interest bearing 
sources such as bonds, mortgages, annuities, etc. How- 
ever, when major changes in wage levels and cost of living 
do occur, there never is any uniformity with the result 
that more groups are injured than benefited, and conse- 
quently, dissatisfaction and unrest develop. 

There has been a general feeling that wages have not 
been decreased in proportion to the cost of living and 
other factors. Technically, this is correct, and is ‘borne 
out by the following statistics taken from data in the 
“Survey of Current “Business” published by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


Decrease in per cent in 
Sept. 1931 from Sept. 1929 


Wane Rate W.AAC.A. Sarve7z. ..ccacccscccvesscscscecccs 5.6 
Ree@mstrinl Prodectiot. . «..cccccccccccsccccccccecccsocecs 37.8 
Whoiesale Prices—550 Commodities.............e-0e00- 29.1 
Wholesale Prices—Farm Products............seeeeeee0- 43.1 
ES / DEORDINRIR . 0s win wn. 000 000040000 0008%00006 29.3 
Wholesale Prices—except Farm and Eood.... ..... ..-+ 22.5 
Wholesale Prices—Raw Materials............2..+eeeeee8 36.7 
Deere Weebeneie Pese8 BRECK. occ. ccncnvcecvosceeees 29.0 


PTE <i ccsshssisueeewks 34.7 
Decrease in per cent in 
Sept. 1931 from Sept. 1929 
Group i rolls 
Cost of five NG oe ink cs knassehssensuses 15 


Bradstreet’s Wholesale 


be 

12.5 

, 20.4 

Fuel and Light pre yt eee er Tre 3.2 
DER sc tcscncsice chee ena aness SakebSnb500005040 00 3.0 
Farm Prices—Weighted by quantities marketed ........ 49.0 


A comparison such as given above, with no other data, 
leads to an erroneous conclusion that wages have not been 
deflated in proportion to cost of living. Taking into con- 
sideration, however, the shorter working week, together 
with the reduction in wages, it is seen (column 6 in all 
tabulations) that those who are working in the plants 
included in this survey were receiving 25.3 per cent less 
weekly wage in September, 1931 than they were in 
September, 1929. 

But, in order to get the full effect of decrease in in- 
come, it is necessary to take into consideration the fewer 
number of people receiving income from these plants, and 
column 8 of all tabulations shows the decrease in total 
wages paid by the 246 companies included in this survey. 
The figures in this column show that those dependent on 
these companies for their livelihood received 47.5 per 
cent less income in September, 1931 than they did in 
September, 1929. 

If it is reasonable to assume that the decrease of 49 
per cent in the weighted index of farm prices fairly meas- 
ures the decrease in income of the average farmer, then 
it may be stated that industrial wages are not far out of 
line as compared with agricultural incomes. 

This survey only covers 246 plants with 156,915 em- 
ployees in September, 1929. Possibly only those plants 
which were better managed than the average replied to the 
inquiry, although this point may not have any bearing on 
whether the plants included reduced wages more or less 
than those who did not reply. Figures published by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which include companies with 
6,600,000 employees in 1927, estimated to be 78 per cent of 
all industrial employees in the United States, show a pay- 
roll decrease of 46.7 per cent from September, 1929 to 
September, 1931, as compared with the N. A. C. A. fig- 
ures of 47.5 per cent. Therefore, the N. A. C. A. figures 
may be accepted as reasonably accurate. 
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Of course, there is a wide divergence between lines. If 
the average income received by farmers and industrial 
workers as a class may be considered to be between 45 
and 50 per cent less than in September, 1929, then the /ol- 
lowing lines may be considered as not yet proportionately 
deflated. 


Per cent decrease in 
Group income 

DD trecodtica pidvbateatth ee buthbeedbsdeee sabes Minbeke 15.0 
Printing 22.6 
Paper 25.9 
Leather Products 33.4 
Stone, Clay, Glass 7.7 
PE Aceh cclaesaGaker seus WihieooNSessaTeaad one wos on 27.0 
Rubber Products 38.4 
and the following had to bear too heavy a burden 

|! SPP OCER COLO E REP ETTE TC CTY OCU TPR OT ees Perr 62.9 
i ND 05s inic seus boekoses Sadbae oeneaweweneanneat 57.8 
NE co visee wee eee eeane habeus donnweds tense esae< 54.6 
RENEE. os cw cp eeeandksh be neehhe edi vba seeee heen 54.8 


Of the above list, all figures check very closely with 
the Federal Reserve Board figures, except the Cement, 
Stone, Clay, Glass Group, which they show to have a de- 
crease of 49.5 per cent. Therefore, it is fair to infer 
that the eight companies reporting in the N. A. C, A. in- 
quiry have taken the suggestions offered by the members 
of the N. A. C. A. in their employ and applied them so 
intelligently that they have been able to maintain wage 
payments 90 per cent more effectively than the others in 
the group who did not have such an advantage. 

Schedule I-a, which gives some supporting figures for 
certain groups, shows some wide divergences. The Forg- 
ing group represented has done very well, while the Agri- 
cultural Implement, Foundry, and Machine Tool groups 
have suffered. In making sub-divisions of what is at best 
a small number in a group, there is always danger of a 
distortion because of abnormal situations; therefore, these 
figures should be used with care. 

For those interested in a geographical distribution of 
the groups given in Schedule I, Schedule II, is presented. 
Here again, care must be exercised in reading the figures, 
as the number of companies in each sub-group is neces- 
sarily quite small and external factors may cause distor- 
tion in some items. 

For ease in making comparisons of Group Payrolls by 
geographical districts, Schedule II-a is offered for what 
it is worth. Without detailed information, which is not 
available, the variances cannot be explained. 

There is quite a difference in various states as shown 
on Schedule III. New England has had the reputation 
of suffering less from the depression than other manufac- 
turing districts, and this is borne out by the figures, al- 
though not to the extent which one might believe. If the 
figures which are available are indicative of average con- 
ditions, Hawaii, Kentucky, California and Indiana have 
the most favorable conditions for their wage earners in 
the order named. 

One of the theories which has been advanced is that if 
wages were reduced, costs would go down, goods would 
be sold, production would increase, and the wage earner 
would get more than enough work to compensate for his 
loss of income. Schedule IV gives some data on this 
subject and discloses some interesting relationships. Col- 
umns 2 and 3 show that the median wage cut is in the 
90 per cent-94 per cent level. In that group the working 
hours in September 1931, as compared with September, 
1929 were 79.8 per cent and the number employed 66.1 
per cent. Every group which received a larger rate of 
cut worked a smaller percentage of hours and every group 
but one which had a smaller rate of cut worked a greater 
percentage of hours, and the single exception was but a 
little smaller. The differences in working time of those 
whose rate was cut 10 per cent or less and those whose 
rate was cut more than 10 per cent is very marked. There- 
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aS ¢ nc , = Number ot 
ss. If tore, the income level of those who had greater rate de Eactees GuesSents 
ustrial creases suffered much more than in proportion to the de- . : Per Cent Per Cent 
- - N.A.C.A. Survey Factory Employment.......... 70.2 52.5 
en 45 crease. ae we Board Factory Employment.... 70.8 55.3 
2» fo). 2 j , ~ ; S ituminous IMING. oc cccccccvecccccccgeeses 82.6 54.4 
le iol Also, those companies who decreased wages the most,  MEacac ne eeaendesnqetedeeewede 78.6 62.7 
nately had to lay off the most men, so that instead of wage cuts Power, Light, and Water........ssesssssseeees 89.8 88.6 
stimulating business, the contrary condition seems to have Retail Trade,.....-.--¢.0s0eecceeeeeeceeeeeeee. 88.8 34.2 
wense in obtained and the group payroll figures are most startling Federal Employees in Washington .......-..-.+ 119.0 - 
me . ° pe pes . 
in their import. Where wages were cut to 75 per cent It appears, therefore, that factory workers have al- 
or less, payrolls were only 29.2 per cent. Where wages ready had a decrease in employment and a’ reduction in 
were increased to between 105 per cent and 109 per cent, group income comparable with agriculturalists and greater 
payrolls were 68.8 per cent. It would be an interesting than any other group listed above, with the possible ex- 
and valuable contribution to economics if more data along ception of bituminous miners. Statistics on employment 
this line could be developed over a period of time. It is and payrolls of railroads are not available, but it is doubt- 
doubtful if the data presented here on this point are con- fy] if they compare with those for factory workers. 
clusive, as they are not as complete as would be desired, In the month of November factory payrolls decreased 
with and an insufficient period of time is covered to indicate about 5 per cent more. Mining payrolls increased, as 
Rew: conclusively the relationship between cause and effect. would be expected due to seasonal trends, utility payrolls 
p It certainly is true that at the present time the low group decreased about 1.5 per cent and retail employment in- 
cote payrolls shown are the result of poor business and that creased nearly 2 per cent. 
MN Ler there may not have been a sufficient time or the proper In this analysis emphasis has been placed on total pay- 
ae accompanying conditions for low payrolls to result in low rolls rather than on rates, as they indicate the income 
ce i costs which would stimulate sales. available for groups of individuals and in times of de- 
ws wd A comparison between the income of industrial wage pression the volume of money available to be put in cir- 
Jag - - . bf . . . 
: age earners as a group and farm income has been made. A_ culation by groups as a whole is of more economic sig- 
> S . . . . er 
mm few others are available for the same period. nificance than individual rates. 
S for SCHEDULE I—WAGES, INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES IN 16 STATES AS REPORTED SEPT., 1931, COMPARED 
Forg- WITH SEPT., 1929 
Agri- 1— — a _ _ _ _ = 
roups Wage Relative Income Number Group 
Level Working Hours Level Employed Payrolls 
, best Number of | Number of Employees Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
: Industry Group Companies aN 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 
ot a Reporting 1929 1931 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 
these i—Food & Kindred Products. .....ccsccsccccccvccccsess 14 4,286 4,060 100.8 91.8 92.5 94.7 85.0 
. 2—Textile and Other Products ......-.ccccccccccosecs 13 6,153 5,199 91.6 75.3 69.4 84.5 58.6 
SD PD. cease ned baled edeusendinecdanecee 12 4,002 2,558 91.1 72.4 66.0 63.9 42.2 
4—Paper and paper COE oc icicacddauksewseewssiager 16 2.934 2,446 95.9 92.8 89.0 83.4 74.1 
n of 5—Printing, publishing & allied industries ............ 15 4,249 3,854 93.9 90.8 85.3 90.7 77.4 
nted 6—Chemical and allied products ........0-e.eeeeeeeeees 10 9,890 7,817 100.0 92.4 92.4 79.0 73.0 
. 7—Products of petroleum and coal .......ceeeeeeeees 1 3,110 2,684 103.0 90.2 92.9 86.3 80.1 
‘ures, 8—Rubber products ....cecescecccsececeveecccseccens 6 6,337 4,633 95.4 88.3 84.2 73.1 61.6 
9—Leather and its manufactures..........sceeeeeeeeee 4 5,503 5,050 88.4 82.1 72.6 91.8 66.6 
eces- 10—Stone, clay and glass products .........eceeeeseees 8 3,196 3,170 95.4 97.5 93.0 99.2 92.3 
stor- 11—Iron, “steel and their products, not including machy... 42 37,784 26,796 92.9 74.1 68.8 70.9 48.8 
. Now ferrous metals and their products .............+ 8 9,819 6,313 92.4 76.1 70.3 64.3 45.2 
13—Machinery, not including transportation equipment... 64 43,564 24,280 93.6 71.2 66.6 55.7 37.1 
Is by 14—Transportation equipment, air, land and water...... 14 9,927 6,33 96,2 73.9 71.1 63.8 45.4 
S Dy i—-diineianeoen Ser eT Pe ee TTT re Tere 19 6,161 4,971 97.2 91.9 89.3 80.7 72.0 
— EEE, ARR RRS Te Eee 246 156,915 110,161 94.4 79.1 74.7 70.2 52.5 
> no 
For further sub-division see Schedule Ta. 
own SCHEDULE Ia—WAGES, INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT. SUB-DIVISION OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIES LISTED ON SCHEDULE I, SEPT., 
ation 1931, COMPARED WITH SEPT., 1929 
ifac- _ — res 4—s -_ j= _ — 
‘il Wage Relative Income Number Group 
’ Level Working Hours _ Level Employed _—Payrolls 
F the Number of Number of Employees Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Industry Group Companies ed 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 1931 of 
con- Reporting 1929 1931 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 
have 11—Iron, Steel and their products, not including machy.: 
: Cutlery and large tools, not including silver and plated “ 
‘S$ in PO on 5 hsb b0b00K nO 454606644 09S CRERE CERES 3 1,505 1,237 97.6 74.2 72.4 82.2 59.5 
Hardware not elsewhere classified..............se008 5 4,764 3,679 95.6 73.4 70.2 77.2 54.1 
ME cc asohas 060-4000 Uaneveeepeseane es 3 1,187 575 85.5 76.4 65.3 48.4 31.6 
at if Forgings, iron and steel not made in steel or rolling 7 
OS GS eaipie tie Sec cpeptea lies (pierce ceeeaene 4 5,593 4,858 96.8 95.5 92.4 86.9 80.2 
‘ould Iron and steel processed . eeccccccces ‘ en 5 4,824 3,338 88.5 56.4 49.9 69.2 34.5 
" ¢ Structural and ornamental iron and steel not “made in — : 
rner > polling mille <..csscases 7 12,947 8,453 90.5 75.5 68.3 65.3 45.7 
2 3] 13—Machinery, not including Transportation Equipment: ys 
his : Agricultural Implements .........eeeeeee08 saweekes 3 3,623 758 90.6 84.2 76.3 20.9 16.0 
this Electrical Machy., Apparatus and supplies........... 13 7,938 5,306 91.5 83.1 76.0 66.8 50.7 
Foundry and Machine Shop supplies ...........+44- 15 5,160 2,629 86.0 56.1 48.2 50.9 24.5 
Col- ES Sa cenit utecermacockudesoocenavente 17 13,048 6,905 98.2 65.2 64.0 $2.9 33.9 
the NE NO kes pe dukuwews 4% eiebenwontdeen on 7 2,641 96 83.6 71.7 59.9 36.7 22.0 
ks t 14—Transportation Equipment: 
king — SNE esc ccaundhwastdediisebadeeewiedaededs 3 841 439 99.1 79.1 78.4 52.2 40.9 
ber a Motor Vehicles, Bodies, Parts ......cccccssccccces 8 8,127 5,302 94.3 70.9 66.9 65.2 43.6 
’ 
- f SCHEDULE ILA—GROUP PAYROLLS ARRANGED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRICTS 
Bn % New Middle East East West 
‘oup é England Atlantic North Central South Central North Central Pacific Total 
te be DR, Cickscewhdehedhdi0dkN64bsede ee beuenbeennwes 74.7 108. 78.5 aa“ 64.1 97.9 85.0 
ater Se ea oda edna liah hediaudeeauapans 59.1 47.9 52.9 65.0 ie 58.6 
uta SOOO PHOMROR 60k occ cccetacsenvccuserecvecoeess 48.6 41.1 38.6 wee pees 51.0 42.2 
; GOED oo cen ceecssescceccucéneseecerccseceeseceace 64.7 107.9 87.2 und 58.3 init 74.1 
10S€ + S—Printing, DEE Ge iccakecanudetanpevesdabesbe 57.8 78.5 110.8 86.6 75.6 97.5 77.4 
10se — Se. on 655 cane n bon ons kR A asdeaeendbeeeenenSena 93.9 31.9 80.1 92.0 sees wee 73.0 
% q 7—Petroleum Coal .....cccccccccsscscsccccccccccces . eee 80.2 wees cece ence 80.1 
ere- b CT ta NS SoHo 00 66.000 0540450d 60880 4ebeee Te COE 60.3 41.1 55.5 98.8 61.6 
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DerT eather  coccccccvccccccccccesese 


10—Stone. Clay, 


11—Iron and Steel 
12—Non-Ferrous Metals .........+.eeeeecececseesececs 
13—Machinery  ........ceccscccecees 
14—Transportation Equip. 


15—Miscellaneous 


TOTAL. ccccccccccccccsccescs 


SCHEDULE III—WAGES, 


Industry Group 


1—New England: 


Massachusetts 


Commecticut ....ccccccccccccccces 


Rhode Island 


TNE ncccescns6ncnscecnsece 


2—Middle Atlantic: . i ’ 
New York (not including New York City) 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


BO bnkssn essed essssnesos 


3—East North Central: 
WIENER ccccccccnsccesecscsccs 
DEE kn ccndoccccesscnesscoes 
THlinois .......0.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


4—East South Central: 
REE, § o3.64.58'00 6650650840000 


5—West North Central: 
Minnesota .......0.sscecceseses 
EE hveveus sss kes sisnew shee 


DE akdstesndsccss scenes 


SCHEDULE Iv— 


Wage 


ge 
Level Group Per cent 
1931, of Sept., 1929 


Sept., 
0—Below 75 
79 


TOTAL 


SCHEDULE II—WAGES, INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
IN SCHEDULE I, 


Industry 


1—Foced and kindred products 
2—Textile and other products 
3—Forest products 
4—Paper and paper produc 
5—Printing, publishing a “allied industries 

hemical and allied products 
8—Rubber products 
9—Leather and its manufactures 
10—Stone, clay and glass products 
11—Iron, steel and their products, 
12—Non-ferrous metals and their products 
13—Machinery, not including transportation equipment... 


15—Miscellaneous 
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6—Pacife se Hawaii: 
California .............0000-000. 
eR eos caine uh eneseeee 


(a) States listed in Schedule 1. 


not including machy. 
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New 
England 
71.6 


]— 


Number of 
Companies 
Reporting 


Middle East 
Atlantic North Central 
asses 66.0 
104.8 81.0 
30.8 51.7 
oes 40.2 
43.8 35.1 
54.6 42.1 
76.2 88.3 
53.8 49.9 


INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT In Caer A STATES (16 STATES, SCHEDULE I), 
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Pacific 


1931, 


COMPARED 


Jul 


2— 3— 


Number of Employees 


1929 1931 
9,175 6,860 
23,060 16,474 
3,346 2,3 
35,581 25,727 
17,453 12,073 
4,188 3,317 
12,280 8,968 
33,921 24,358 
11,854 8,307 
200 165 
15,270 11,101 
4,303 3,345 
39,965 26,617 
71,592 49,535 
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3,369 1,394 
9,479 6,031 
12,848 
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156,915 110,161 
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Number of Employees 


1929 1931 
4,349 2,650 
4,911 3,147 
8,383 5,004 

21,558 14,983 
49,492 32,677 
16,191 12,141 
41,748 32,013 
4,844 3,584 
5,489 3,962 
156,915 110,161 
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Number of Employees 


1929 1931 
209 153 
2,963 2,277 
218 174 
1,647 1,196 
696 585 
1,560 1,634 
3,493 2,539 
639 593 
244 161 
8,770 6,750 
9,280 5,975 
4.955 3,030 
907 660 
35,581 25,727 
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2—MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES: States Included, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, not including 


New York City. 


i~-Kood and kindred products 

2—Textile and other products 

3—Forest products 

4—Paper and paper, products 

5—Printing, publishing and allied industries 
6—Chemical and allied products 

7—Products of petroleum and coal 

8—Rubber products 

10—Stone, clay and glass products 

11—Iron, steel and their products, not including eee 
13—Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 
14—Transportation equipment, air, land and water 
158—-Miscellaneous ...ccccccccccccccccccncccceces covces 
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3—EAST NORTH-CENTRAL STATES: 


1—Food and kindred products 

2—Textile and other products 

3—Forest products 

4—Paper and paper products 

5—Printing, publishing and allied industries 
6—Chemical and allied products 

8—Rubber products 

9—Leather and its manufactures 

10—Stone, clay and glass products 

11—Iron, steel and their products, not including machy. 
—Non-ferrous metals and their products 

13—Machinery, not including transportation equipment. . 

14—Transportation equipment, air, land and water 

15—Miscellaneous 
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4—EAST SOUTH-CENTRAL STATES: State Included, Kentucky. 


5—Printing, publishing and allied industries 636 
11—Iron, steel and their products, not including machy. 205 


841 


WAGES, INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT IN MAIDR INDUSTRIES BY STATE GROUPS. SUB-DIVISION OF DATA SHOWN IN SCHED- 
ULE SEPT., 1931, COMPARED WITH SEPT., 1929 


5—WEST NORTH-CENTRAL STATES: States Included, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 


1—Food and kindred products 

2—Textiles and their products 

4—Paper and paper products 

5—Printing, publishing and allied industries 

11—Iron, steel and their products 

13—Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 
14—Transportation equipment, air, land and water 
15—Miscellaneous 


«| 
Qa! &muKdeKdoe 


—Food and kindred products 

3$—Forest products 

5—Printing, publishing and allied industries 
8—Rubber products 


In the preparation of the tables required to be compiled 
irom the replies to this inquiry, it was necessary to make 
quite a number of extensions and to tabulate the statistics 
in various arrangements. Although there are only 246 
companies involved, about 1,000 separate returns had to 
be handled, because the inquiry requested the data sub- 
divided by classes of employees. Five extensions had to 
be made for each return, for each table. When the ex- 
tensions were completed, tabulating cards were cut, and 
the data were sorted and tabulated seven or eight differ- 
ent ways. 
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City, which made the tabulations on its 80 column tabulat- 
ing equipment under the direction of G. B. Heddendorf, 
Special Representative of the company. 
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Bids for Government 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., July 27, 1932—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 500,- 
000 pounds of manila calendered tag board; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, at 6.55 cents per pound. 

For 5,000 white ledger envelopes; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, at $17.50 per M; Charles W. Beers 
& Company, $20.00; Mathers- Lamm Paper Company, 
$19.10; Virginia Paper Company, $20.00; Whitaker Pa- 
per Company, $22.18; and R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $20.00 and $19.80. 

5,000 pounds of lined chipboard; The Bartgis Brothers 
Company, 11.25 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper 
15.125 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
16.175 cents; Virginia Paper Company, Inc., 16.25 cents; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 16.9 cents; Walker Gou- 
lard Plehn Company, Inc., 16 cents; and C. L. LaBoiteaux 
Company, 17.25. 

For 1,000 pounds of red stereotype molding paper; 
Cauthorne Paper Company, at 10.4 cents per pound; and 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 10 cents. 
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Obituary 


William J. Robertson 


William J. Robertson, president of the Heller & Merz 
Corporation, died suddenly on July 23, 1932, in his 
sixtieth year. 

He entered the employ of the Heller & Merz Corpora- 
tion on March 18, 1895, and served that company faith- 
fully and loyally until about 1922, when ill health forced 
his temporary retirement. In 1923 he returned, to as- 
sume management of sales. 

Mr. Robertson continued in that position until the com- 
pany was merged with the Caleco Chemical Company, Inc. 
in 1930, and the present Heller & Merz Corporation was 


W. J. Ropertson 


formed. In March 1932 he became president of the latter 
organization, a fitting reward for his long service. 

To his host of friends in all parts of the country and 
to his associates he was always “Robby,” loved for his 
loyalty and enthusiasm. His passing is a severe loss to the 
dyestuff industry. 

He is survived by a son, William O. Robertson, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Helen O’Brien. 


Pulp Mill Asks Lower Valuation 


Montesano, Wash., July 16, 1932—A request for a 
reduction of $233,475 in the assessed valuation of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company at Hoquiam was 
received by the Grays Harbor county board of equaliza- 
tion Thursday. 

Present valuation of the machinery, $648,000, was 
asked to be reduced to $521,000, and present valuation of 
buildings and dock at $277,500 to be lowered to $180,375. 


China’s Paper Imports 
[From our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 27, 1932—Imports of paper 
into China during the first four months of this year have 
reached a value of approximately $4,308,000. Nearly 
one third of this amount represented imports of news 
print paper M.G., cap, other printing papers, boards, and 
cigarette paper making up a large part of the remainder. 


Foresters To Meet At Warrensburgh 


Announcement of the summer meeting of the N. Y. 
State Section, Society of American Foresters, has just 
been made by Dean Hugh P. Baker, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, chairman of the Section. The 
meeting will take place September 1 and 2 at Warrens- 
burgh, N. Y., on the Pack Demonstration Forest. 

The program will begin with a dinner at the Adiron- 
dack Hotel in Warrensburgh, September 1. The follow- 
ing day will be devoted to a meeting on the Forest, three 
miles north of Warrensburgh on the Albany-Montreal 
highway. A new feature will be introduced in the de- 
liberations of the foresters at this meeting in the con- 
sideration of the economic situation as it relates to the 
employment of foresters. In his announcement Dean 
Baker makes the following statement: 

“It seems as though there is an opportunity for us to 
help some of the men who are out of employment over 
the period of readjustment. We are proud of our pro- 
fession and have faith in it and I would like to urge that 
every member of the Section not only give thought to the 
unemployed forester but give assistance wherever that 
may be possible.” 

ln addition to the routine work of the Section a saw- 
mill and other demonstrations will be given and the ex- 
perimental and practical work on the Forest will be 
observed and discussed. 

Dean Baker urges that committee chairmen further their 
work as much as possible before the coming meeting and 
offers his personal cooperation and that of the secretary, 
Professor H. C. Belyea, College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Protecting Rubber Belts 


It is essential that rubber belting be protected from de- 
terioration during the shut-down period if economical op- 
erating costs are to be enjoyed when plants are re-opened. 
After an exhaustive study on the storage of rubber prod- 
ucts, the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio says in 
a recent bulletin: 

“Belts should be stored in a dark, cool (not over 70 
degrees Fahrenheit) place which is maintained under 
humidity conditions which are not too dry. This does not 
mean belts should be stored with one end standing wet, 
but the air of the warehouse should not be too dry. Direct 
sunlight and warm air should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. 

“To further protect belting in storage the following 
preparation may be used to treat the edges and exposed 
face of belts in rolls form: One quart shellac, one pint 
alcohol, one and one half quarts household ammonia, three 
quarts water. 

“This solution can be quickly applied with a whitewash 
brush. One gallon should cover about 300 square feet. 
It can be purchased already mixed, combined with special 
age-resisting chemicals, 

“Where plant owners do not feel the shut-down period 
will be of sufficient duration to take off the belts and roll 
them up, it is suggested that the installation be checked 
to make certain tension has been removed.” 


Appointed Ticonderoga Distributors 


The Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, a division 
of the International Paper Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of the Bond Sanders Paper Company, 527 8th 
Avenue, S., Nashville, Tenn., as distributors of Ticon- 
deroga Special Magazine. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Pipestone County, Havre, 180 
cs.; P. J. Schweitzer, Champlain, Havre, 1 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
A. L. Diament & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs.; F. 
A. Binder, St. Louis, Hamburg, 3 bls.; Irving Trust Co., 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Watt Boarp 
Treetex Corp., Carlsholm, Horneborg, 4225 bdls. 
Paper HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, London, 5 bls. 
PAINTED PAPER 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
News PRINT 
, Tonsbergfjord, Oslo, 408 rolls; Brooklyn Times, 
Carlsholm, Norrkoeping, 664 rolls; ——, Carlsholm, 
Norrkoeping, 384 rolls; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
United States, Oslo, 153 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Stuttgart, Bremen, 43 rolls; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 
Stuttgart, Bremen, 98 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Stuttgart, 
Bremen, 142 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Scanpenn, Kotka, 
678 rolls; , Scanpenn, Kotka, 385 rolls; A. S. Za- 
briskie, Scanpenn, Kotka, 45 rolls; W. H. Bell, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 3143 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
American Importer, Hamburg, 406 rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Irving Trust Co., Pres. van Buren, Marseilles, 34 cs.; 
-——, Deutschland, Hamburg, 139 rolls, 38 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Brazil Maru, Hamburg, 51 cs. 
Fitter MAsseE 
P. H. Petry & Co., Brazil Maru, Hamburg, 85 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 
A. Giese & Son, Minnewaska, Antwerp, 5 cs., 75 bls.; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Farmer, London, 
6 cs; E. Fougera & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 68 cs.; C. 
Schleicher & Schull Co. Inc.; American Importer, Ham- 
burg, 15 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Europa, Bremen, 2 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Manfg. Co., American Importer, Ham- 
burg, 6 es. 
CoaTED PAPER 
Happel & McAvoy, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
MetaL CoaTeD PAPER 
_ Globe Shipping Co., Europa, Bremen, 2 cs.; J. J. Shore, 
Stuttgart, Bremen, 7 cs.; Rohner Gehrig & Co., Deutsch- 


land, Hamburg, 4 cs.; K. Pauli Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 
BaryTa CoATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 57 cs. 
SuRFACE CoATED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
CoLorEeD PAPER 
F, Murray Hill Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
PuHoto PAPER 

H. W. Robinson & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs.; 

J. J. Gavin & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 5 cs. 
TissuE PAPER 

——, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs.; ——, Berengaria, 
Southampton, 1 cs. 

WRITING PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., Champlain, Havre, 7 cs.; M. Pic- 
cioto, Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 

Paste BoarpD 
, Europa, Bremen, 62 cs.; ——, Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 12 cs. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard Co., Europa, Bremen, 5 cs. 
BristoL Boarp 
Coy Disbrow & Co., Black Eagle, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
Paper TUBES 
French Worsted Co., Black Eagle, Antwerp, 35 cs. 
PAPER BOARD 
Colmar Paper Corp., Minnewaska, Antwerp, 16 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
Massce & Co. Inc., Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
F. C. Strype, St. Louis, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
RaGs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Van Oppen & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 260 bls. 
bagging; W. Steck & Co., Black Eagle, Antwerp, 22 bls. 
rags; E. Butterworth & Co. Inc., Black Eagle, Antwerp, 
150 bls. flax waste; ——, Deutschland, Hamburg, 47 bls. 
rags. 

Op Rope 

Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Cristobal Colon, Bilboa, 
212 coils; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Stuttgart, 
3remen, 61 coils; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Lucia 
C., Trieste, 121 rolls; W. Steck & Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 76 coils. 

CaSsEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Southern Cross, B. Ayres, 168 bags. 
Woop Pup 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Tonsbergfjord, Drammen, 1125 
bls. sulphite ; ——, Tonsberfjord, Drammen, 1625 bls. sul- 
phite; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Tonsbergfjord, Drammen, 
1000 bls. sulphite ; Irving Trust Co., Tonsbergfjord, Dram- 
men, 400 bls. sulphite; J. Andersen & Co., Tonsbergfjord, 
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Greaker, 2000 bls. sulphite; Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., 
Carlsholm, Gefle, 3500 bls. sulphite; The Borregaard Co. 
Inc., United States, Oslo, 168 bls. sulphate, 28 tons; Per- 
kins Goodwin & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 251 bls. wood 
pulp; Irving Trust Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 450 bls. wood 
pulp; Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., Scanpenn, Gdynia, 
600 bls. wood pulp, 125 tons; Castle & Overton Inc., Scan- 
penn, Wiborg, 278 bls. wood pulp, 55 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Scanpenn, Helsingfors, 760 bls. sulphite, 126 
tons; Castle & Overton Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 280 
bls. wood pulp; Castle & Overton Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 2570 bls. wood pulp, 514 tons; Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co., Brazil Maru, Hamburg, 169 bls. wood pulp, 
25 tons; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., American Importer, ——, 
846 bls. wood pulp, 126 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 
Waterfalls Papermills, Tonsbergfjord, Greaker, 4298 
bls. sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 

C. J. Connick & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 4 cs. 
wall paper; 1st Natl. Bank of Boston, Pipestone County, 
Havre, 20 bls. paper stock; Atkinson Haserick & Co., 
Pres. van Buren, Genoa, 1 cs. wrapping paper; Stone & 
Downer Co., American Farmer, London, 3 cs. gummed 
paper; Crocker Burbank Co., American Farmer, London, 
262 bls. waste paper; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Beemsterdyk, 
Germany, 400 bls. wood pulp. , 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 

Acorn Paper & Twine Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 10 
cs. wrapping paper; Castle & Overton Inc., Pipestone 
County, Havre, 121 bls. rags; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Scanpenn, Kotka, 757 rolls wood pulp boards, 83 tons; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Kotka, 167 bls. wood 
pulp boards, 26 tons; , Scanpenn, Kotka, 985 bls. sul- 
phate, 197 tons; 1015 bls. sulphite, 192 tons; , Scan- 
penn, Wiborg, 1216 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons; Castle & 
Overton Inc., Scanpenn, Wiborg, 2913 bls. wood pulp; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanpenn, Helsingfors, 130 bls. 
mechanical pulp, 26 tons; , Lucia C., Trieste, 266 bls. 


wood pulp. 
BALTIMORE. IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Beemsterdyk, Germany, 900 bls. 
wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 
Chase National Bank, Hokuroko Maru, Osaka, 1600 
bls. bagging; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, McKeesport, 
Havre, 231 bls. bagging. 
ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1932 
——., August, Archangel, 3482 cords pulpwood. 


Binder’s Board Practice Reaffirmed 


_Simplified practice recommendation No. 81, entitled 
binder’s board has been reaffirmed, without change, by the 
standing committee of the industry, according to the divi- 
sion of simplified practice of the Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation, which was proposed and devel- 
oped by. the industry, has been instrumental in reducing 


the number of sizes of binder’s board from 718 to 10, or 
98 per cent. 


Rag Fibers for Paper-Making 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., recently 
reported the results of tests of unsized currency-type 
papers made in the Bureau paper mill in study of the 
paper-making characteristics of various grades of rags, 
Following are results of tests of the same papers after 
they were surface-sized with glue. The papers contained 
no rosin sizing. 

The papers made from used cotton rag half stocks 
i.e., “Twos and Blues” and “No. 1 Old Whites” took 
up the most glue, nearly 3.5 per cent. New cotton rag 
papers took up about 2.0 per cent, and papers from linen- 
cotton mixtures about 1.5 per cent. The increase in tensile 
strength as a result of glue sizing was roughly in propor- 
tion to the amount of glue absorbed. Thus, the used 
cotton papers increased about 70 per cent, new cotton 
papers about 50 per cent, and the papers made from mix- 
tures of linen and cotton about 30 per cent on the average. 
The loss in tear was not very great for any of the papers, 
amounting to 5 or 10 per cent. The change in folding 
endurance resulting from glue sizing is of interest. The 
papers made from used cotton half stocks were of low 
folding endurance, but were increased in strength about 
700 per cent. Papers from new rags were not increased 
in folding endurance to any great extent, with the ex- 
ception of the all-cotton papers, in which cases the fold 
in the machine direction was much greater than in the 
cross direction. For example, one paper having folds in 
the two directions of 7,400 and 2,700, respectively, gave 
tests of 6,100 and 6,000 respectively after sizing. This 
tendency for tub-sizing to increase uniformity of strength 
has been noted in connection with previous studies. 

The tub-sizing resulted in an increase in copper number 
and a slight decrease in alpha cellulose content, probably 
an effect of the alum in the glue. 

Because of the high stability of the unsized papers no 
improvement in this respect resulted from tub sizing. 
It was noted, however, that the papers that were increased 
in fold so tremendously by the tub-sizing lost this fold 
at a faster rate on heating than did the corresponding 
basic papers. 


Joseph E. Loughead Co. Appointed Agent 

The Joseph E. Loughead Company, 334 W. Kalamazoo 
avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been appointed Western 
representative for the New York Color and Chemical 
Company, Inc., of Belleville, N. J. A complete stock of 
all colors for bond, book and coating mill use is carried in 
stock in Kalamazoo. 

The New York Color and Chemical Company is an old 
established manufacturing color concern covering the en- 
tire field of colors for paper, leather, paint and foodstuff 
uses. Complete laboratory and technical service is avail- 
able to all industries. 


Edward Kormin Dead 
Edward Kormin, for the past ten years representing the 
Heller & Merz Corporation in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Illinois, passed away at his home, Green 
Bay, Wis, on Wednesday, July 20. Mr. Kormin was wide- 
ly acquainted in the paper industry, and a legion of 
friends will mourn his loss, 


C. H. Wood With Train, Smith & Co. 


Boston, Mass., July 25, 1932—Charles H. Wood, for- 
merly managing director of E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., is 
now associated with Train, Smith & Co. 
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Let us solve your FELT 
Problems. 
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FINE FELTS f. FINE PAPERS 


FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER | 


1 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 


Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card 
and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 
KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1864 1932 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


565 Fillmore St 
Chic ago, Ill 
New York Office 
114 Liberty St 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 99990009 


a 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. “.065”" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-66 FAIRMONT AVE. JRRSBY CITY, N. J 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1932. 


During the past week the local paper market continued 
listless. Demand for the various standard grades of paper 
is only moderately active, with the exception of summer 
specialties, which are in seasonal request. Sales forces of 
the leading paper organizations are preparing a strenuous 
Autumn campaign and are fairly optimistic. 

The position of the news print paper market is practi- 
cally unchanged. Production in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland is being maintained in sufficient vol- 
ume to take care of current requirements. There have 
been no further developments reported in the merger move- 
ment. Prices remain unsatisfactory. 

Most of the business transacted in the paper board mar- 
ket during the past week was along routine lines. Demand 
for box board is light. Prices are easy. The fine paper 
market is fairly steady. Tissues are going forward at a 
normal pace for the season. The coarse paper market is 
holding up well and kraft wrapping paper is moving in 
good volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market is marking time at present. 
Demand for both imported and domestic mechanical pulp 
is light. Production at home and abroad is still being cur- 
tailed, however, and offerings are not excessive, with the 
result that the industry is in a sound statistical position. 
Prices are holding to schedule. 

Chemical Pulp 


Conditions in the chemical pulp market are fairly satis- 
factory. With few exceptions, demand for the various 
domestic and imported grades is moderately active. No. 1 
strong unbleached imported chemical pulp is easier how- 
ever, and is now quoted at from $1.40 to $1.60, on dock, 
Atlantic ports. Prices on other grades are practically un- 
changed. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is exhibiting an irregular under- 
tone. Demand for both domestic and imported old manila 
rope is light. Small mixed rope is dull. Old rope prices 
are rather soft. The bagging market continues quiet. 
Scrap and gunny are easy. Roofing bagging is only mov- 
ing slowly. Prices are fairly well maintained. 

Rags 

Little improvement was noticed in the domestic rag 
market. Cotton cuttings are only in moderate request. 
According to reports from some quarters, offerings of 
roofing rags are somewhat limited. Domestic rag quota- 
tions continue strictly nominal. The imported rag market 
is dull and trading is still affected by the uncertainties of 
foreign exchange. 

Waste Paper 


No radical changes were reported in the paper stock 
market. Board mill demand for the lower grades of waste 
paper is slightly better. 


Supplies of No. 1 mixed paper 


are said to be scarce and prices are firmer than of late. 
The better grades of paper stock are not particularly active 
and book stock is extremely quiet. 
Twine 

Trading in the local twine market was somewhat re- 
stricted during the past week. With the approach of Fall, 
however, demand should become more lively. Inquiries 
for future needs are being received in fair volume, some 
of which should materialize into good orders. Prices con- 


tinue fairly steady, despite keen competition for desirable 
business. 


Stability of Hand-Made Papers 


Tests of commercial hand-made book papers recently 
made by the Bureau of Standards show that they have 
much the same range of stability of strength, under the 
heat test, as found in machine-made book papers. 

Through the cooperation of a domestic dealer in such 
papers, 13: samples representative of the products of five 
different foreign countries were made available for the 
Bureau tests. The papers were tested for folding en- 
durance before and after being subjected to a temperature 
of 100 deg. C. for 72 hours. Two of the papers were un- 
usually strong and were affected very little by the heat 
test. One of these composed of rag fiber, had a folding 
endurance of 10,000 folds and the other, composed of 
typical Japanese fibers, probably mitsumata, withstood 
around 30,000 folds. The other papers, all composed of 
rag fibers, ranged in strength down to 3 folds, and in 
stability down to loss of around one-half of their initial 
folding endurance on heating. 


St. Regis Suspends Water Shipments 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

OcpeNsBurG, N. Y., July 25, 1932—The St. Regis 
Paper Company has suspended its shipments of paper 
from the terminal here over the Great Lakes-route until 
further notice. It was recently announced that water 
shipments would be inaugurated to customers in the West 
and a vessel was loaded and sent over the route about 
two weeks ago. Whether or not the system proved un- 
satisfactory could not be learned but it was announced 
that no tonnage is ready for shipment. It is possible 
that shipments will be resumed late in the summer. The 
company made a contract several years ago which per- 
mitted using the route but for some reason it never be- 
came effective until this season. 


O’Brien Steam Specialty Co. To Be Agent 


The Mason Regulator Company of Boston, manufac- 
turers of automatic regulating and control equipment, an- 
nounce the appointment of the O’Brien Steam Specialty 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., as exclusive representatives 
for western and northern New York state. The O’Brien 


Steam Specialty Company has offices in Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and Niagara Falls. 
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Arthur BD. Little, Jue. 


Chemists and Engineers to the Pulp and Paper 
Industry for over Forty Years 


Laboratories and Experimental Mill 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PouuouvvcevvevevewrwuueeeYLLeuuvuwuww* 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C, 
Moses H. Teaze .............Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 
J. Wallace Tower Member A.S.C.E., A. E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


PMC 
ROSIN SIZE iy ae WHITE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Dependable, uniform paper-making chemicals can only be made by 
quantity production under strict chemical control. 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


we aee meee 
wesee mee 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
17 LARGE PLANTS 


CLINCHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


The uses of Liquid Chlorine 


rapidly expanding, so we are improving our facilities, amd are pre- 
used aga Pn in Tank Cars, Multi-Unit Tamk Cars (1-ton 
eontaimers), or Cylinders (150 lbs. or 100 Ibs.) from either Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Wyandotte, Mich., M i Mich., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Inquiries and general correspondence should be addressed to our 
Philadelphia Office 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


1850. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives: 
Pittsburgh Chicage 


Werks: 
Natrona, Pa Wyandotte, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa Menominee, Mich. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Lucorporated 


Widener Building, 


New York St. Leuis 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 
also 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 


Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, ~y 1 Roll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary rd Cutting Machines, etc. 

Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fentaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond 8t 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


a clean cut — 
a sure cut —~ 
a shear cut — 


For clean, square-edged, tightly 
wound rolls, Langston Slitters are 
unequaled. The Shear-Cut parts 
the paper cleanly— instead of crush- 
ing it. Ask for details. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Market Quotations 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapE JourNat, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1932. 

BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3% 
to 334 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practicaily unchanged. Supplies are 
moving into consumption in good volume for the season. 
Bleaching powder is still quoted at from $1.75 to $2.00 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues weak. Domes- 
tic standard ground is still quoted at 434 cents and finely 
ground at 6 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 8 cents and finely ground at 8% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—While the caustic soda market is 
quiet, the industry is in a sound position. Solid caustic 
soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while the flake and 
the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The China clay market is moderately 
active. Contract shipments are going forward in fair vol- 
ume. Imported China clay is quoted at from $10 to $15 
per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Trading in the chlorine market is light 
at present. The contract movement, however, is fairly 
satisfactory. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine is quoted 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is slightly firmer. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted 
at from $3.40 to $3.55 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works. 
Wood rosin is selling at $2.50 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Demand for salt cake is fairly active. 
Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at from $15 
to $16; chrome salt cake at from $12 to $13 per ton, in 
bulk, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at from $14 
to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is displaying a 
strong undertone. Shipments against contract are moving 
with regularity. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are still as follows: in bulk, $1; in 
bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Steadiness prevails in the starch market. 
The contract movement is fairly heavy. Prices generally 
remain unchanged. Special paper making starch is quoted 
at $2.44 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $2.71 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alu- 
mina market is fairly steady. Prices are holding to sched- 
ule. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 to $1.40; 
while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is marking time. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, or orders of 1,000 
tons or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Paper mill demand for talc is restricted. The 
contract movement is moderate. Prices are unchanged. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at mine; while imported talc is selling at from $18 to 
$22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Set Liner 
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Wood Pulp Boards. .70.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 


@21.00 
@22.00 


@ 24.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached 2.1 2.90 
Easy Bleaching .. 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
Mitscherlich 


Kraft (Domestic).... 1.50 
(Delivered Paper Mil 
Soda Bleached 2.25 


Domestic Rags 


’ New Rags 

_ (Prices to Mill f. 0, b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White ,No. 1. 4.00 

New. White, No. 2. 3.00 

Silesias No. 1 .... 3.75 

New Unbleached .. 

New Soft Blacks.. 

Blue Overall 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 
i 2.50 


: —— J 
Pink Corset Cuttings 2.75 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.00 
Men’s Corduroy .... 1.00 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.25 


Old Rags 


QODOOO 


White, No. 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

Roofing Rags— 

1 
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Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 1.40 
New Mixed Cuttings 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.40 
Light Flannelettes... 3.25 
Unbleached Cuttings. 
New White Cuttings. 4. 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.75 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton, 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord, Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Baggin 
Small Mixed 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign .... 
Domestic ... 
New Burlap Cut..... 1.65 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.60 
Domestic i 


Old Waste Papers 


_ (CF. 0. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White 
Cuttings 
rdinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 
Hard White No. 2 
Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag.... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book Ledger... 
Ledger 
New B. B. C 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings 
Extra No. 1 ol 
Print 
Bogus Wrapper... 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales. . 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1. 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded.... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
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THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 
Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 
and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 
Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewind- 
ers—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 
Reground. 


PERKINS 
PRESSURE BULKER 


Co-ordinates sheet count with bulk in inches. 


Positive uniform 
standard for gaug- 
ing bulk of paper. 
Simply place sheets 
between contact 
faces and clamp 
down until desired 
pressure is indi- 
cated on the dial. 
The exact thickness 
can then be read 
from the vertical 


Pre a 


‘ 


scale. 


B.F.PERKINS & SON, INC., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


6-color Printing on 
Cellophane 


Write for information about 
our new Web Press, designed 
by Windmoller & Holscher, 
for printing six colors in close 
register on CELLOPHANE, 
with provision for slip-sheet- 


ing and rewinding. 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 


200 Varick St., N. Y. 


Chicago Office: ARTHUR PRAUSNITZ 
122 South Michigan Avenue 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Browns Greens Reds Yellows 


BROWNS GREENS 
Oxides of Iron Chromic Oxides 
Turkey Umbers Guignet’s Green 


REDS YELLOWS 


All types and shades of Ochres 
Oxides of Iron Iron Hydroxides 


Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


“M&W” (rds SHower Pipes 


««WILL NOT RIDGE THE WIRES OR MAKE STREAKS” 


FOR PAPER MACHINE WIRES, FELTS AND SCREENS 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 
Paper Mill Machinery 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


TT le 
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ANY 
QUANTITY 


wus? 
THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 
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Silesias, No. 1. 03 @ .03% Yo. 1 New Manila... 1.00 @ 1.15 
Black Silesias, soft. 02%@ .03 No. 1 Old Manila... .90 @ 1.00 
New Unbleached. 05 @ .05% Print Manila........ 40 @ — 
Washable, No. 1.. .01 @ .01% Container Manila 40 @ .45 
Blue Overall ....... 03 @ .03% Old Kraft...... 85 @ .95 
po Og my to Gata Common _ Paper 15 @ .20 
New Bi No, 2.. = @ = ze. 1 ee 7 rf bY rt 
a isssentes 01 é traw Board, ce ap . 
OO OOS 014e@ — Binders Board, _- 25 @ .35 
oy "Black Soft. .02 °@ .03 Corrugated Board.. 30 @ .35 
New Light Seconds .01 @ .02 Overissue News..... 35 @ .40 
New Dark Seconds 1.50 @ 1.75 Old Newspaper...... 20 @ .25 


6lst YEAR 


BOSTON 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

edgers— 

SENG cccccccece 06 @ .12% 

Rag Content ..... 12 @ .30 

Al Bag cccccces 36 @ .52% 
Bonds— 

REND concesccs . O05S%@ 11% 

Rag Content ..... .12 @ .30 

All Rag .. 36 @ «465 
Writings .... 06%@ .20 

Superfines . 11 @ «431 
Book, Super ... 06 @ .09 
Book, se 0S%@ .08% 
Book, Coated . 08%@ .18 
Coated Litho .. 09 @ .12 
OEE 00546840000000 09%@ .15 
ute Manila No. 1. .11 @ .13 

anila, Sul. No. 1 . .04%@ _ .06 
Manila, Sul. No. 2. .03@@ .04 
No. 1 Kraft .. y @ .05% 
No. 2 Kraft ... 03% 

(F. 0. b. Boston) 

Southern Kraft, seiko 03% 


03% 

(F, 0. b, destination in carioad lots, 
f. o. b. mill in less than carload lots.) 
2 @ 02% 


Common Bogus .... 
(Delivered New England pointe) 
News Print, rolls .. 52. 


Bag 


ging 
(F. 0. b. Bostow) 
Gunny No, 1— 


TEENA. ocsncveves — @ 1.00 

SPONDEIIES 5. cecseve 75 @ .80 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign @ 1.60 

Domestic @ 1.60 
Transmission Rop 100 @ — 

Mixed String...... — @ .32% 
ee MD 650864 ce — @ 475 
ute Carpet Li gate 25 @ 430 

leachery Burlap.. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Scrap Burlap........ — @ .79 
No. 1 techn Burlap.. .80 @ .90 
oy ee 60 @ .75 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 

Ml  satedas aeces 90 @ 1.00 
Wool Tares, heavy... .60 @ .65 
New Burlap Cutting. .75 @ .90 
Australian Wool 

POUGNGD . 6cccccses — @ 1.50 
eo] Baling Bag- 

a sstentee chao 80 @ 1.00 
seer Mill Bagging. 50 @ .60 
Bagging No. 2...... =) @ .25 
No. 1 BA, cei vanke 2.75 @ 3.00 


Domestic Rags (New) 


. 0 b. Boston) 


Straw Board, rolls.009 — @35. 00 Shirt Cuttings— 
Straw Board in New Light Prints. — @ .01% 

ag basis 35s to ew White No. 1. .0334@ .04 

092900 80060200 @ 40.00 New White No. 2. .0254,@ .034% 
Filled _— Board. .25. 00 @ 30.00 Silesias No. 1..... — @ .03 

Chip Board........ @25.00 New Black Silesias .02% .(2% 

? Board (Creas- . ae — Unbleached... .05 @ .05% 

cocecccessees 0 : ANCY sesseseseee —= @_ .02} 

Single Manila Lined i a ‘ Washable a ansae's — 14 
niente sk 6 we — @35. ottons—According to ara es— 

Single Wuite, Patent Blue Overalls ..... @ 03% 

<n News Board— few Black, ye 04 bY ett 

MD csassuneawe 00 @55.00 aki Cuttings ..... : A 
Wood Pulp Board ..70.00 @75.00 O. D. Khaki........ 034@ .03% 
Binder Boards ....62.00 @75.00 Corduroy .......08 2KH@ .03 

SUD mets _— 05 
uttings..... 04% 
Old Papers Domestic Rags (ola) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
— (F. 0. b. Boston) Gaver. negspennens 044@ — 

vings— ite No. 1— 

No. 1 Soft White... — @ 1.35 R ee ee i 4 

No.1 Old Manila:. .65 @ (75 Miscellaneous...” 300 & 238 

i a coeeee 2 1 4 White No. 2— . 

QO. 1 Mixed...... : 7 Os Repacked ........ 023 02 
Solid Ledger Books.. 1.30 @ 1.50 Miscellaneous - s4e O04 
Overioaue Ledger 115 @ 1.30 ie and Blues..... 90 @ 1.00 
wine Bain See 8 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .60 @ .70 Miscellaneous ..... .70 @ .75 
No. 1 Books, light.. — @_ .45 Black Stockings..... 2:00 @ 2.25 
Crumpled Stitchless Roofing Stock— 

Book Stock 1.00 @ 1.25 No 4 35 9 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.50 @ 1.60 PS areeonag: Ba 
No. 1 Ol —* r 0 @ A WE Bickwiaandanes 25 @ .30 
“a. 1 @ "80 “we 4 Rags 
BIOMED casccsscvece $0 @ .90 (F. o, Boston) 

No. 1 Mixed Papers. .12%@ _ .15 Dark on @ .50 
Print Manila ....... 30 @ .40 New No. 1 White 
Overissue News .... .35 @_ .45 Shirt Cuttings..... 3.75 @ 4.00 
Old Newspapers..... .22%@ — Dutch Blues........ 1.25 @ 1.50 
Box Board, Chip ... .17%@_ .20 New Checks & Blues 2.25 @ 2.50 
Corrugated Boxes.... .17%@ .22% Old Fustians........ @ «85 
Screening Wrappers.. .25 @ .32% Old Linsey Garments 55 @ .65 
TORONTO 
Paper N (Delivered Toronto) 
(F. 0. b. Mill) Rolis (contract) ..52.50 @53.00 
ices — 
°No. 1 Sulphite.... .104%@ — MOONS cocsee — 

No. 2 Sulphite .. 08%e@ oo p 

o. 1 Colored.... .10%@ (F. o. b. _ ™ 

No. 2 Colored .... .09 @ .10% Ground Wood ...... 00 @3 
Ledgers (sulphite) = = — easy OTD ta 
Ledgers, No. m 36 @ — —_ |, AMG, woe eeeevevenee oe 
Ledgers, No. : 27@e#--— Sulp ite, news ae 40.00 @ — 

ope) 10 Sulphite, bleached....58.00 @65.00 
fe ad geneesooeses 094e@ Sulphate oe - 

00: ——- oo . . . . . ..  @'—Z=—=——FS @@880009000080 

Old Waste Paper 

He. i w F. (Car- 665 @ — (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 

$3 F. ; (Car- Shee Cut. 1.80 @ 

. te Env. Cu . “- 

“ue ee — a Soft White........ 140 @ — 

= 1 C. (car- hi a White Bik. News.. 1.25 @ — 

“ee tin Book and Ledger— 

ae ) ear i. Flat Magazine and 

-r % yy u eet _ 90 @ — 

d ight an rum- 

bce As pled Book Stock. 80 @ — 

Si h ated an 0 @ — Ledgers and Writ- 

No.2 Coated ‘and ran) eee _ oe 

itho -......++. 50 @ — New Manila Cut.. 1.245 @ — 

9.3 Coated and Printed Manilas... ‘55 @ — 

Coa - eer 10.08 4 BEE wcnabivccces nam &¢ -— 

t tinted ..... x _ News and Scra 
Wrappin Strictly Gveriasue. 38 $ - 
trict olde wad 
ne Wrap Sones ry4 4 — No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 40 @ — 

“B” Manila ....-. 490 @ — Domestic Rags 

No. 1 Manila ..... 5.40 @ — (Pies to mills. f. 0. b. Toronto) 

EEO scsccccecsocs 540 @ — ¢, ae a Shirt one 

cous. i _ Pre 
Rae’ No. e aaak 378 $ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings .06 @ 08m 
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How To Get 
ALUM SOLUTIONS 
Quickly .. . Cheaply 


The “Keystone” of a cost-saving dissolved 
alum method is the Duriron Circulating Steam 
Jet. Here’s why: 


(1) The Jet lasts indefinitely, because alum 
solution has no effect on Duriron. 


(2) The Jet heats and agitates the solution 
in one operation. 


(3) There is no destructive pounding, no 
vibration . . . tanks last longer. 


Cost records kept by many mills on the use of 
dissolved alum versus dry alum show that 
money is saved and 
profits made by dissolv- 
ing alum with Duriron 
corrosion - resisting 
equipment. 


Duriron Circulating 
Steam Jets. Riser 
pipes supplied in 
different lengths for 
various tank depths. 


If you are using dry 
alum, try some beaters 
with the proper alum 
solution, and check the 
saving in alum cost, in 
size and in the guality 
of the finished product. 

Ask us for complete 
information and latest 
bulletins on Dur- 
iron Dissolved 
Alum Systems. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
444 N. Findlay St, 


DURIRON 


Dayton, Ohio 
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ROLLS THAT FIT YOUR 


OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 


PAPER CALENDER ROLLS 
REFILLING ° CHILLED 
IRON CALENDER ROLLS 


The ability of Appleton Calender Rolls to give long 
service and their fine finishing qualities have earned 
the increasing good-will of paper mills that have 
learned by experience the economy of Appleton Rolls. 
For years many mills have relied on Appleton Rolls 
for quality and service. For many years roll building 
has been an important and highly specialized depart- 
ment of our business. With this experience, from 
the careful selection and preparation of the finest ma- 
terials to the final finishing, Appleton Calender Rolls, 
whether new or refilled, are built to meet exacting 
operating requirements. Their quality is predeter- 
mined. It is your guarantee of satisfactory roll 


service. 


ROLLS OF ALL KINDS AND ALL SIZES FOR 
PULP AND PAPER MACHINERY APPLICATION 


Calender Rolls * Press Rolls * Breast Rolls 
Granite Rolls * Couch Rolls * Covered Rolls 
Embossing Rolls °* Felt Rolls * Table Rolls 
Special Rolls * Tube Rolls ° Roll Grinding 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


°° * APPLETON, WISCONSIN ® °° 


